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If there are great rolling 

sounds in the skies these 
days. they could be the thun- 
der of summer storms or the 
echoes of atomic explosions: 
and they could be the belly- 
laughter of Rabelais. stirred 
from cosmic sleep by the most 
uproarious tribute he has re- 
ceived in the four hundred 
vears since his death. 

The French Communists 
have decided to give the ghost 
of Rabelais a party card: he 
earned it. they say. as an 
“early peace partisan.” His 
kindly giants were great be- 
lievers in peace. and so are 
the French comrades. who. 
however. seem to be ignoring 
the parts of the Rabelaisian 
tale where the fabulous paci- 
fists get into a stupid war, win 
it. and celebrate victory by 
forgiving everybody and mak- 
ing a rule: “Do what you 
like.” 

That these funny little men, 
with their plots and counter- 
plots, their quaint dialectic 
and their heated dreams of 
power, should even think of 
making first-grade Soviet he- 
roes of Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel must provoke all of 
time’s great mockers to a 
mirth that shakes the very 
pillars of Heaven. Perhaps 
some of that mirth will spill 
over into our little world, to 


lift the hearts and minds of 
WORTH: Freedom for Shakespeare (Page 4) 
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High compression valve-in-head 
gasoline engines range from 107 
horsepower to 130 horsepower. 


Heavier, stronger, more durable frames, 
husky single- and two-speed rear axles and — 
heavy duty rear springs carry loads up to , : ee 


30,000 pounds G.C.W. 


446)? LAFETVY FOR ECON OMY | Model for model, feature for 


Big, husky ‘‘Torque-Action”’ and GMC’s thrifty valve-in-head engines | feature, these 1953 trucks 
"Twin-Action” brakes on GMC plus GMC staying power combine to 
trucks ensure fast, smooth positive bring you greater overall operating are the greatest GMC trucks 


stops that mean real safety. economy than ever before. ever built. Ton for ton, mile 


Yes. 





after mile, you save more, 
make more with GMC. See 

your GMC dealer—and 
| discover why GMC gives 
you more of what you want 
in 1953. 


For real value 
get a 


REAL TRUCK! 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
seople sorely in need of an aseptic 
iughter to cut through their fears 
nd obsessions—the people of all 
tates, not merely of one group of na- 
ons. 

It we laugh at the antics of the 
rench Communists with Rabelais, 
ho preached that human _ inquiry 
iust be free to range where it will, 
e must also laugh at ourselves, who 
e afraid to explore the dirty little 
ners of our own minds. 
It would be the greatest joke of all 
the Communists, in their new en- 
tuusiasm for Rabelais, led us all to a 
-discovery of the power of laughter 
not the cackling inspired by pro- 
cuction-line wisecracks and carefully 
contrived insults, but the deep surge 
ot laughter that can wash over the 
nd and dissolve all that is jerry- 
vuilt, fearful and phony. 


incient Feud 


% OFFICIALS Of Ontario’s — Inter- 
county Baseball League have been 
considering a proposal to have the 
yvesight of their umpires tested by a 
egistered optometrist. The London 
Free Press tears that “if it prevents 
tans from asserting loud and long 
that umpires are blind, it will destroy 
one of the grand old traditions of 
baseball.” The Free Press need not 
sorry too much about it. No optome- 
trist is going to settle the ancient 
teud between fan and umpire. Be- 
sides, the umpires have their own 
rticle of faith, as stated for them 
vy the redoubtable Bill Klem: “I 
lon’t call “em as I see ’em: I call ’em 
s they are.” 


Koss of the Spotters 


8 IT IS UNFASHIONABLE at the mo- 
ment to be too pessimistic about 
the prospect of peace in our time. 
Sull, most people realize that the odds 
e not good enough yet to wager 
1uch more than hope on the outcome 
f international wrangles; and the need 
mtinues for people to think about 
ie men, the weapons and the or- 
inization needed for defence. Wing 
ommander James Wiseman, AFC, 
r example, must keep on pondering 
avs to frustrate air attacks on this 
yuntry. 
When we met him the other day, 
had 80,000 problems on his mind 
that being the number of volun- 
ers necessary for effective operation 
the recently-organized Ground Ob- 
rver Corps, which he heads. “The 
lunteers,” he said, “have to be re- 
uited, trained, and their interest in 
otting and reporting aircraft sus- 
ined through the days of peace so 
at they are ready for immediate 24- 
sur action in the event of war.” 
When the service is complete, with 
e establishment of the last of the 
ter centres, where plotters record the 
lephoned reports of the spotters, the 
‘twork of the Ground Observer 
orps will extend from the Eskimo 
itioned on a mound of Arctic ice 
the elevator man atop the Prince 
iward Hotel in Windsor, Ont. 
It is Wing Commander Wiseman’s 
> to coordinate all this. He is a 
ght (S feet 7 inches, 150 pounds), 
ute-haired 43-year-old, who earlier 
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this year celebrated his 25th year in 
the RCAF; his appearance reminds 
one vaguely of James Cagney. 

“In the past few years seven filter 
centres have been opened in places 
as far apart as Truro and Vancouver,” 
he said. “We’re getting a good type 
of volunteer. We’ve had Bell Tele- 
phone operators, nurses, housewives 

-all kinds of people who can spare 
the time. They find the job interest- 
ing, because we swop them around 
in the plotting room so they can 
handle any task they're given. 

“Of course, the Corps is strictly on 
a ‘be prepared’ basis at present, with 
our volunteers working four-hour 
shifts in pairs. It takes about seven 


WING COMMANDER JAMES 


hours to train a person, skilled or not, 
as a plotter. The spotters out in 
the field—most of them farmers, trap- 
pers, housewives and in the Far Norta, 
Eskimos — are trained by teams of 
RCAF men, who spend three or four 
days in a district. These spotters p!ay 
a valuable role in peacetime, too, be- 
cause they can report aircratt that 
seem to be in distress. Many a pilot's 
life has been saved by their work.” 
With lengthy experience in aerial 
photography, Wing Commander Wise- 
man has a detailed knowledge of a 
large part of the country. Born in 
Winnipeg, he makes his home now in 
Ottawa. His two daughters are 10 and 


7 vears old. 


Part of a Pattern 


* THE APPOINTMENT of Jack Pick- 
ersgill, a civil servant of sorts, 
to the St. Laurent Cabinet has caused 
consternation and anger within the 


Liberal party and outside it, but view 
ed coolly, without any partisan emo 
tion, it fits well into the political 
pattern which has been developing 
during recent years. 

It is a pattern of decreasing par- 
liamentary responsibility. The Cabinet 
has been treating its docile support 
ers and the rest of Parliament with 
increasing contempt. It has tended 
more and more toward authoritative 
action, without reference to Parlia- 
ment, in a manner illustrated vivid!y 
not so long ago by Trade Minister 
Howe, who sneered: “Who’s to stop 
us?” With Cabinet ministers in this 
frame of mind, it has been natural 
for senior civil servants to display the 





WISEMAN: 80.000 problems. 


same scorn for the Members of Par- 
liament, and to take upon themselves 
responsibilities which properly belong 
to persons elected by popular vote 
The antics of Deputy Defence Minis- 
ter Drury have provided the best ex- 
ample of this sort of thing. 

With the shift in power from Par- 


liament to a select group Of ministers 


and appointed advisers, nothing could 


be more logical than the promotion 
of the advisers to cabinet rank. par- 
ticularly when those doing the pro- 
moting have at their disposal sever 
pocket boroughs to make the matte! 
of election a formality. It is part ot 
the trend towards government by 
“Experts 

When Lester Pearson was plucked 
trom the civil service to become Can- 
ada’s Minister for External Affairs, 
most people Knew that he was a spe- 
clalist in that sphere, and his conduct 
has confirmed the opinion that his 


Was a happy choice. Few Canadia 








know much about the capabilities of 
Mr. Pickersgill, although they have a 
vavue idca that he must be expert at 


omething to have been. the privat 
ooth of Mackenzie King and 
now t ppar nt of Mr a 
Laurent. It may be that, like Mr 
Pearsor h vill handle his job com 
petently. But his appointment 

to confirm the belief that the St 
Laurent Ministrv has a pretty poor 
opinion of Parliament the Prime 
Minister could not find one man 
among. the ‘lected Liberals with 
enough ability for the job 


{1 Fresh Trade Fair 
( DI Int Il t 2) i 


% [HE ANADIAN ternation 
I rade | iif Was IN every Way Dut 


one a great success. There were more 
exhibits, more floor space occupied 
more customers more OF everytin 
except originality 

This month’s Fair differed from its 
predecessors only in size: it was big 
ger than any of the previous Fairs 
and next year’s already promises 


be bigger still. But bigness should not 


+ 


be the only criterion of its worth or 
its potential value to the country. A 
great deal of the impact of the Fat 
on other nations depends on its pres- 
entation, the Way It Is st iged to get the 
greatest favorable reaction from its 


audience. If each performance 1s 





carbon-copy of those that have gone 
before, the audience, instead of ge 
ting excited about it, has only a Jet- 
down feeling of having seen it 
at another time. 

The Fair gives Canada 
tunity to show the world the 


tion and creative ability of Cz 








is Well as their sk ind productiv 
Canada has fine designers d 

t i usts: tnere \ « e2aso 

thev could not present (¢ 5 § 

at the Trade Fair AIT nteiligent 
freshness each vear 


Shakespeare on Film 


¥ CRITICS and discerning audiences 
YTOW War’ry wnen tf \ r il t 





horns of the film studios heralding 
celluloid assault on Shakespeare. A 
though manv o espeare’s plays 
seem to be eminen s ale 
translation from stage to scre nos 
ol tne attempts Ve pee VAC 
botched, becat e 
studios have Ses 
the necessary) nd 
drama. How c 





be on film was demonstrated in O 





bad. in Orson Welles’s Machet! 
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stances The director has let the 
play speak tor itself. He seems to me 
to have justtied to a remarkable 
degree the daring experiment of p 

ting Shakespe n play o C 
sereen yitnout damaging 5 a t 
or destroving the dig c ) 

















Gielgud, who s Ove e 
Wearisome. complicated Yutine oO 
fi n Nn iAl gc, 0 ‘ A - 
tage the cine has over the stage 
in the presentation of a plav like 
Julius Caesar: the battle scenes. the 
crowds ch of action, all 
can be handled with greater drama- 
tic effect on the screen by a skilful, 
maginative director. In Julius Caesar 

re battles come after three powerful 
cts. and often destroy the balance 

he plav because of the unavoid- 
Die estrictions oOf the stage. The 
movie Camera knows no such restric- 

Is. Of course, but can leap from 

ce ce om group to group. 

embrace vast panoramas. 

We k ward to seeing Julius 
( i If it proves “boffo b.o.”, as 
I f Predicts. 1f mav encourage 
H wood to put the talent and 
technical sk it its disposal to work 
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Checking the Facts 
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Greatest misunderstandings 
between nations. A few twisted facts 
in history texts used by elementary 
schools can be the start of a life-long 
prejudice and one does not need to 
look bevond North America for ex- 
amples. Now an effort to get the facts 
straightened out is being made by the 
Canada-United States Committee on 
Education; curricula and texthooks in 
both countries will be studied “for 
common values and ideals.” 

Co-chairman of the committee is 
Protessor Charles | Phillips, of the 
Ontario College of Education, an ath- 
letic six-footer with a liking for sports 
jackets and flannels. “People in the 


j 


two. countries have unreasonable 
prejudices about each other,” he told 
us. “They probably go back to tunda- 
mental disagreements over Just such 


errors as history and geography books 


might make. The whole object of out 


Committee is to use education tor 
thening our understanding of 
each other. American and Canadian 


history books have tended to plav up 





the dark disagreements of the early 


1800's, and too often have disregard- 


ed the subsequent agreements and co- 


operation which have brought us to 


our present amicable relationship.” 
He meets his American counterpart 
on the Committee—Dr. J. B. Ed- 
mondson, Dean Emeritus of the 
School of Education, Michigan—sev- 
eral times a Vear, but most of his time 
is planned to a rigid schedule. Every 
night when he gets home, he settles 


down to a stint of writing. “Its a 
complete history of education in Can- 





all kinds of Suny and Stars, several 
Vercurvy and even a Comet or two 
Phere are Globes and the occasional 
Planet, but only one Moon. It may be 
that publishers, a prickly lot. have a 
prejudice against dead satellites which 
gleam only with a reflected light, but 
they have not shied away trom Mur 
ror. Perhaps they feared that thei 
newsbovs would sound like a herd ot 
lowing cattle, but) lovers and poets 
have not shared that fear and have 
used the name with brave frequency. 
Whatever the reason, there is only 
one Moon and it can always claim 
that it was the first. We wish it well. 


From Classes to Classies 


x THE FIRST THING Irene Worth 
wanted to see when she arrived 
in Stratford, Ontario, to start rehears- 
ing for the Shakespearian Festival 
there, was the stage. “This is the most 


PROFESSOR CHARLES FE. PHILLIPS: A study of common values. 


ada,” he said, “and it looks like being 

two-year job.” His experience fits 
him for the task. After he graduated 

om the University of Toronto with 
jegrees in physics and engineering 30 
vears ago, he taught Latin and Greek 
for a time, then became the first full- 
time secretary of the Canadian Educa- 





tion Association. 

“The CEA did a great deal towards 
coordinating the work of the various 
provincial departments of education,” 
he said. “Then I joined the staff of 
the University. During the war | 
edited The School, the magazine ot 
the Ontario College of Education.” In 
1947 he taught at the first UNESCO 
seminar in Paris, and the theme of 
that seminar was “international un- 
derstanding through education.” 


Solitary Moon 


4 SASKATCHEWAN has a_ weekly 
e newspaper called The Moon. 
Why this should be a distinctive name 
for a newspaper, we do not know; but 
the records show that there is only 
one so named in Canada. There are 


exciting thing I’ve ever taken part in,” 
she said, after she had seen the stage, 
which is open to the audience on three 
sides. “The traditional picture-frame 
of the theatre is restricted. It is two- 
dimensional, and this is three-dimen- 
sional—the best kind of Three D. 
Shakespeare needs air and space and 
freedom. The Festival stage means 
absence of unnecessary decoration 
and scenery that clutters; it puts the 
emphasis on the text and freedom of 
movement. 

On her way to Stratford from 
London, England, Miss Worth § stop- 
ped off in New York to try on the 
gowns created for her by Valentina 
for All's Well That Ends Well, which 
will be presented in modern dress 
“It's going to be an exciting version 
of this comedy,” she said. “This makes 
quite a run of Shakespeare, you know. 
I've just finished a tour of South 
Africa with the Old Vic company 
We played Othello Macheth and 
Hamlet, and the way the native audi- 
ences responded they knew thei 
Shakespeare—made it a very satisfy 
ing experience 


Miss Worth was with the Old \ 
in London tor two seasons. “Tl we 
to England in 1944." she said. “Th 
been in The Two Mrs. Carrolls 
New York the year before, but 
wanted to study with Elsie Fogart 
Then a couple of years later | was 
The Time of Your Life at the Ly 
and I didn't get back on a New Yo 
stage*until L950, when the Edinburg 
Festival sent us over with The Coc 
tail Party. Alec (Guinness) was 
that. vou remember.” 

How did Miss Worth, who w 
born in Nebraska on June 23, 19) 
get to New York in the first place 
“Well, [was supposed to be 
teacher,” she said. “I went to ti 
University of California at Los A: 
geles, and came out of it a Bachek 
of Education. I became a teacher, bi 
I was doing some acting, too, and 
found that I much preferred the stag 
to the classroom. I toured with Elis 
beth Bergner in Escape Me Neve 
and I suppose that led to The 7) 
Mrs. Carrolls.”’ 


The Minute Women 


fy WE NOTICED with considerab : 


surprise that Chaucer's Cante 


bury Tales was among 600. tainte, 
books which the San Antonio Minut: 
Women discovered in the public 


library of that Texas city. The ale: 
Minute Women listed the volume 
they thought were un-American « 


subversive, or something of that sor: 


It was not difficult to guess wh 
Professor Einstein’s Theory of Rei 
tivity was on the list. Anything be 
yond the comprehension of no-nor 
sense groups like the Minute Wome 
must, of course, be subversive. Bx 
sides, there have been some nast 
little rumors that the Professor doe 
not have a high opinion of investigat 
ing committees. 

Books by people like Thom. 
Mann and Louis Untermeyer wer 
on the list. too; which is unde: 
standable. These authors were u 
American enough to let their nam: 
be used by various Soviet Friendsh 
organizations, at a time when t! 
Russians and Americans were allie 
Dangerous people, these, no matt 
how well they write. 

But Geoffrey Chaucer could n 
possibly have got mixed up wit 
Marx. Why did the Canterbury Tal 
cause the good Minute Women suc 
pain? We found the answer a litt 
later: the book’s illustrations wer 
done by Rockwell Kent, who has suc 
little regard for the American W: 
of Life that he believes his politic 
opinions to be his own business, at 
once told an investigating committe 
so. Mr. Kent has a talent for paintir 
vigorous landscapes and designing 
teresting illustrations, but the Minut 
Women are not concerned with ti 
quality of his work; the goss 
about him is much more importar 

You may get the impression fror 
this that we are not enthusiastic abo 
the Minute Women. If that is the cas 
you are mistaken. We approve of « 
ganizations like the Minute Wome 
because they gather in all the chi 
acters peopling the lunatic fringe 
the population, and we are mus 
happier when we know where t 
lunatics are. 
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eave room Wasn't that a piece of luck Vf othe 
towal talent preinel heaved leon composed ofan 
OWRD radio as thres oft uch competent liters 


1d the dol crities as Robert Weaver Hel 


yout aut James John Sutherhind Desmond 
‘evision wath Pacey James Scott: and the toons 
unteation 1s had included samples by Tames Re 
Television as it as nev, Colleen Lhibeaudeau, Ethel Wil 
90) per cent son, Dorothy Livesay, WoO. Mitchell 
Q per cent or any of half a dozen others, doe 
convenrentlsy anyone think the result would have 
hat in news been the same? 
selectively—one His own. self-stvled tragedies are 


























their bawling ings. All have one theme—noble sav- 
reed to view age versus stupid. unscrupulous white 
t is today man or, Occasionalls 
sex and old nature. There is no depth of ch 
would find ter portraval, no subtlety of the inter 
—is that the plav of personalities, no conceptior 
r the voung- of the “tragic flaw’ 
auo0n tNhat is Undoubtedl\ Mr Mowat has. 
ntelligently ng in able comfort at pre 
ent. But I submit that neith er h 
S MON methods nor his gos re of the hig 
est Order. < that the re not nece 
sarily the most worthy of emulatic 
by other Canadian writers, howeve 
ur writer hungrv. Let us not sit bach 
d Glance alow him to mistake mess OF p 
Ontar s AITN laure! wreatn 
uld give uf Pale ( Mrs. E. B. ¢ 
Hereditary Principle 
e en e re. \ TL reference Mir VW ) dw: re 
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G I sure \ rtn r Per I steps nt tne ore < 
ee - r 5 _ vy © o - ] T 
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e to reach Winston or a King | k hut wh 
countrv with King Randolph or King 
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hard to sw w. it having producec 
Herod Catharine udwi George 
I\ Car Farouk nc Hirohit 
‘ + rec 9 . p guest ned Tt e + ne pers r 
f Amer t r 
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he wor MR. ROBERTSON DAVIE mad 
' statement which | warrant 
+ Ar ) U Ck 
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tn of tre nad nr red t ttt would 
j ch mak t transl t« writ 
Mr ' 
ward I an f this id 
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tragedies of circumstance only, 
and might more truthfully be called 
adventure stories with unhappy end- 
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I think J inderstand what lies 
behind M [a tatement. Prose 
Writing r the { t few years has too 
iften been sta i fitable and, at 
hest lerivative Moreov the con 

ne has is that con 
versation ithon 


dead art. (But then Jon 


expressed the 


conversation a many years 
ago ) | strong! spect that conver- 
sation, out of great novels, ha 
ne as good as many of us 
tulgically like to think Becat 
of this I cannot see that 
n conversation—on the ce of it a 
patent absurdit Cc do much, if 
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MAY ADD mV protest to those ol 
tner peopie no nA e yeen com- 
® I ng adout Me lality of anada’s 
Queer “Elizabeth stamps The 
C oronat SsUce Ss even worse than 
tne tners ] Ss nation ld sgrace 
O ETHEL CARSON 
RONATION stamps are the 
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The b is ¢ 2 Wt ‘Ould the 
critics I e thought the Post Office 
Departme d scrasped ts work 
here wasting thous ds of dollars 
They seem t ‘ k the nation can 
tl S ts extravagvances 
Winnipes O. P. STASNICEK 
Vothing Gaines 
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By GILBERT SELDES 
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194 Bloor St. West—Just West Avenue Road 


A 19th Century English painting now on sale 
and display included in a collection of fine 
works by English, French and Canadian artists. 
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cause the jokes. about Jews were 
largely told by Jews, about the Irish 
by the Irish, and so on; and I under- 
stand the point made by many people, 
that the minorities are being super- 
sensitive and taking away some of the 
richness and color of our lives. Most 
of these critics, I find, are members 
of the majority group—white, Protes- 
tant. and probably native born. They 
lack minority experience. 

It is precisely that experience 
which often leads minorities to turn 
to pressure, first in self-protection and 
then to make their ideas and ideals 
dominant. They have succeeded so 
far because the majority, unorganized 
to the point of being disorganized, 
yet recognizes that its own. safety 
depends on the continuing right to 
organize; because a member of the 
white majority may also be a mem- 
ber of the Catholic or Jewish minor- 
ity, because a member of the Negro 
minority may be a member of the 
Protestant majority. They have suc- 
ceeded also for less respectable rea- 
sons, as when they have subverted 
basic principles to propagate their 
own kind of Americanism. And they 
have succeeded because the defence 
of the basic principles seems un- 
necessary to the vast majority of 
Americans. Or, let us say more gen- 
erously, very few people know that 
these principles are in danger. 

The past few months have witness- 
ed at least the beginnings of a coun- 
er-attack against pressure. Clergy- 
men, university men, some publishers 
have spoken out. They are in diffi- 
culties because they cannot lay down 
the ground rules for pressure; they 
can only protest against its abuses. 

It is at this point, I believe, that the 
experience of the United States can 
be of value to other countries. To the 
outsider, we seem to be making silly 
fools of ourselves and to be creating 
a peculiarly irresponsible form of re- 
pression, worse than the Communist 
or Fascist model because it works 
outside the law. To a great extent I 
believe this is true; but what the out- 
sider does not understand is that we 
are hysterical because we do not 
know what we are doing—in other 
words, we are without principles and 
standards and rules. 

Now, pressures exist elsewhere: 
there is the pressure of good form in 
England and the legal pressure in 
France which under certain condi- 
tions requires a publisher to give 
identical space to individuals attacked 
in his paper; there is pressure on the 
CBC which prevents it, as I under- 
stand the case, from having opinion- 
ated news commentators and conse- 
quently, as I understand the critics 
of the system, keeps all commentary 
on news rather colorless, the shrewd 
analyst going down the drain with 
the prejudiced one. In the United 
States, we are giving the world an 
example of all the worst forms that 
pressure can take and, at the same 
time, are upholding the fundamental 
principle that citizens have the right 
to exert pressure. In the name of free 
speech, we are protecting the enemies 
of free speech—a paradox often not- 
ed in connection with Communists, 
seldom acknowledged in connection 
with the pressure groups. 





I have tried to be descriptive and 
analytical in this report, without cor- 
cealing my profound distaste fc 
nearly everything the pressure grou} 
have accomplished. I do not myse 
know any way to meet pressure e 
cept by counter-pressure, and fe 
of the people I know would befo 
themselves with the methods of tl 
presstire groups as they now operat 
They hold to standards of decert 
conduct, and as they look about then 
they wonder whether the gallantry « 
going down with the ship is as in 
portant as saving a remnant of free 
humanity. 

For the one thing I have omitted! 
from this account is the almost in 
palpable change which has overtake 
nearly everyone in public life, tl 
change from confidence to timidity 
You catch it on the few remaining 
television shows where people make 
impromptu). remarks—they are al| 
frightened by what happened to 
Kaufman. You catch it in the wease!- 
wording of all but a few news an- 
alysts. It was conspicuous during the 
last election when hundreds of Ste- 
venson’s supporters in Hollywood re- 
fused to come out for him—because 
they remembered what had happened 
before. You hear protestations of 
loyalty as a preface to every plea for 
freedom of speech, to every small 
criticism of the indecent techniques 
of the powerful men who use pres- 
sure groups to back them up. The 
“bull sessions” at colleges, we have 
been told, are not as free-spoken as 
they used to be, and men in club cars 
play bridge and do not discuss the 
affairs of the world. 

It is a long time to 1984, but life 
sometimes overtakes art and we maj 
enter the Orwellian nightmare earliey 
than he expected. 


Listening to Rachmaninoff 


Nothing of grim geometry is here. 

Lympany is a web of dazzling rays. 

With pyramids of gold and leaves of 
lace. 

This room is filled with kind! 
warmth, 

As though someone were near 

With shawls of sanctuaries 

To spread protection in a threatene 


place 
The master’s mild severity of min 
Can sheathe the anguish of this hou 
The Moura-mated melancholy pace 
Ordains the discipline you could n 
find, 
In shifting dialogues of gentle powe 
Rendition is a curtain parted 
Upon a grove of gifted grace, 
Where silver showers of notes unbi 
The tracings of a chart 
Where all had been uncharted. 


VERNAL Howst 


Any man or woman who has nev-! 
heard me speak has failed in life. * 
policy, no party, no panacea, no hope 
Bonar Thompson speaks every Friday. 
8 p.m., Marlborough Head Hotel, Lo- 
don, W. 1. — New Statesman & Nati: 
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If Memory Serves 





Let's Splice the Brain Mace 


8 THE DAILY issue of a two-ounce 
tot of rum to members of the 
ships’ companies of British naval 
vessels is a tradition that goes back 
into naval antiquity. This tradition 
has successfully withstood the angry 
vowls of protest from generations of 
prohibitionists, and it promises to be 
t part of naval rigmarole as long as 
British tars go down to the sea in 
ships—and come back ashore to a 
state of carefree inebriety. 

Lately, the movement to end the 
issuing of rum to sea-going naval 
personnel has been dusted off and 
presented Once again to the top naval 
brass. We can only guess at the out- 
raged reaction of these gentlemen, 
but we feel sure that it received from 
the Navy itself the same backing as 
would a proposition to limit shore 
leaves to the nearest YMCA. 

Some salty characters call ship's 
rum Nelson’s Blood, others call it 
Bubbly, but no matter what it’s called 
it can take the top of vour skull off 
if you drink it straight. Regulations 
call for it being cut with two parts 
water, making it “grog”, but this gives 
it a flavor midway between the Aga 
Khan’s bathwater and a cupful of 
diluted Aqua Velva, while its appear- 
ince is reminiscent of the residue 
from a washtub used for laundering 
khaki socks. In its raw state it tastes 
like shellac. has the same reaction 
vou get from kissing a trolley wire, 
ind it makes Assistant Stewards want 
to wrestle the Captain. In other words, 
its a very good reason for joining 
the Senior Service. 

The care and stowage of rum re- 
ceives more attention aboard a war- 
ship than the stowing of high explo- 
sive shells, and the ritual of “Up 
Spirits!”, as the issuance of the daily 
tot is called, fills several pages in the 
Manual of Naval Storekeeping; the 
making of bread is disposed of in two 
paragraphs. While most small ships 
in the Roval Canadian Navy often 
ran out of bread during the last war, 
none, to my knowledge, ever ran out 
of rum. 

On wartime corvettes, most of the 
ceremony surrounding the rum issue 
Was jettisoned along with the theory 
that grog is a mild medicament which 
cheers but does not inebriate. Occa- 
sionally a new officer would try to 
carry out the issue of spirits accord- 
ng to King’s Regulations and Admir- 
iltv. Instructions, and would _ insist 
that it be made into grog. This had 
the effect of reducing the drinkers 
iboard ship to those suffering painful 
hangovers and the chronic alcoholics 
imong the crew. In a few days the 
new officer’s spirit would be broken, 
the rum would be issued straight, the 
men would bottle it, everyone (or 
almost everyone) would remain sober 
at sea, and then would stay drunk 
lor two days after reaching port. 

In a warship fighting a North 
Atlantic gale, the rations could be cut 
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to cold bully beef and hard tack, the 
officers and men would have to claw 
their way from the messes to their 
watchkeeping stations with the help 
of lifelines and rat-tails, but the rum 
—like the Royal Mail—had to be 
issued on schedule, even though half 
the crew was too sick to look a tot 
in the eye at ten paces without mak- 
ing a dash for the scuppers. 

Without it, however, a life on the 
Ocean waves would have been dull 
indeed, and there would have been 
very few of the anecdotes that enliven 
naval reunions. The stories about 
rum, and its effects, are legion, but 
we'll confine ourselves to a few of 
which we have personal knowledge. 

The Royal Canadian Navy has had 
some famous tipplers, and every war- 
time ship could boast a couple of its 
own, but one of the most famous, 
both in peace and war, was a Chiet 
Torpedo Gunner’s Mate, now retired, 
whom we'll identify by his nickname, 
Popeye. A few tots of bubbly would 
give Popeye what he liked to call 
“fiendish ideas”. 

One of these fiendish ideas came to 
Popeye one day while he was serving 
aboard a destroyer shortly before the 
war. In those days, he was not a 
Chief PO, and you could have got 
50-to-1 odds that he never would be. 
He had earned the eamity of both the 
destroyer’s Captain and its First Lieu- 
tenant, and he had valid reasons to 
believe they had ganged up on him. 
He racked his brain for ways to get 
even with them, and one afternoon, 
after cadging an extra three or four 
tots of rum, a briiliant, or “fiendish” 
idea struck him. 

The following morning he hurried 
ashore to a florist’s shop and sent 
identical bouque‘s of flowers to the 
wives of the Captain and First Lieu- 
tenant, enclosing a loving note in 
each, the note to the Captain’s wife 
signed with tke First Lieutenant's 
name, and the note to his wife bearing 
a facsimile of the Captain’s signature. 
This brought to an end their gang- 
ing-up tactics, as neither would speak 
to the other from then on except in 
curt monosyllables. Although they 
are both Admirals now, they may not 
be on speaking terms yet. for all I 
know. 


@ 4 HOOKER or two of rum could 
do wonders for the psyche, and 
its properties can be described as aph- 
rodisiac, apocryphal, and aperient. It 
made brave men out of cowards, 
human dynamos out of deadheads, 
and the dreams of grandeur it evoked 
were only dissipated by the cold clear 
light of dawn. 

“In the winter of “43, the corvette 
HMCS Battleford was tied up along- 
side the North Mole in the harbor of 
Gibraltar. It wes a beautiful after- 
noon, and the Captain was standing 
on the bridge in the company of a 
Royal Navy Commander, who was 


pointing out to him the sights of the 
fortress. The Commander waved his 
arm in a wide circle embracing the 
anti-aircraft batteries atop the Rock, 
and both of them gazed aloft. Before 
their startled gaze, much closer than 
the gun batteries, in fact sitting on the 
crosstree of the foremast, was a naked 
apparition jauntily swinging a rum 
bottle in its hand. On closer inspec- 
tion it turned out to be First Class 
Stoker Denis Doyle, an Irishman on 
loan from the Royal Navy. 

The Captain and his guest the 
Commander beat a hasty and embar- 
rassed retreat from the scene. and for 
the next half hour the Officer-of-the- 
Day, the Chief Engineroom Artificer 
and the Coxswain tried to coax Doyle 
down from his perch, like a family 
attempting to recapture a_ strayed 
canary. After he had finished the 
bottle of rum, and not a moment be- 
fore, Doyle consented to come down 
from the mast. When he finally did, 
he was clapped into close arrest. 
Except for a gigantic case of the 
shakes, which lasted halfway across 
the Bay of Biscay on the way back 
to Britain, Doyle recovered, but the 
Captain was never the same again. 


x BEFORE this, when I served 
aboard HMCS Lunenburg, we 
had a jackpot brought about by rum, 
which I always intended to use for 
a short story called. “The Biggest 
Mascot In The Navy”. In condensed 
torm it goes like this: 

A corvette in our escort force had 
acquired from an Irish farm, by 
means best described as foul, a mas- 
cot in the shape of an odoriferous 
billygoat. This cloven-hoofed descen- 
dant of Old Nick was tethered on the 
ship’s quarterdeck as an animated 
garbage-disposal unit, where he spent 
part of his time butting the depth- 
charge crews and the rest digesting 
dog-eared paper-bound 
Kitty and ruminating on the quirk ot 
fate that had shanghaied him into 
the RCN. 

His brief days as a ship’s mascot 
were terminated suddenly during a 
night submarine attack on the con- 
voy, but whether he followed a depth- 
charge over the side or ended up in 
the shepherd’s pie. nobody aboard his 
ship would say. However, this par- 
ticular corvette gained a reputation 
for carrying the best-known mascot 
in the navy, after Laura, the Orillia’s 
pet parrot, took off into the wild blue 
vonder somewhere south of Iceland 
in the winter of “41. 

The sea-going pets represented a 


challenge to one of the less-sober 


copies of 


ratings aboard our ship, who, while 
under the carefree influence of 
eral dollops ot bubbly in Halifax, 


decided that our ship would have the 


SeV- 


biggest mascot that anv vessel in the 


Canadian, or any other navy ever had. 

After an unsuccessful night ot 
cruising around the Nova Scotia 
countryside in a taxi, trying vainly to 





purchase a cow, he suspended opera- 
tions until morning. Around neon, 
with his resolution bolstered with a 
fresh supply of firewater, this worthy 
found himself outside the dockvard 
Victualling Depot, confronted with a 
large black horse between the shafts 
of a wagon, made to order as the 
biggest, though not the most appro- 


priate, mascot any ship could ask for. 

Our slap-happy friend stole this 
conveyance and drove it at breakneck 
speed through His Majesty’s Dock- 
yard in a modern imitation of Ben 
Hur, scattering strolling Commodores, 
boiler-cleaning parties, and various 
other groups of startled naval per- 
sonnel into doorways and ditches. 
Arriving at Jetty 5, where the Lunen- 
burg was tied up, he unhitched the 
large black steed and drove it up the 
gangplank to the boat deck, where it 
became stuck between the port side 
ship’s boat and the forward davit. 

Of all the inopportune times for 
the Captain to decide to visit the 
bridge in port, this was the one. He 
glanced idly down at the horse which 
was gazing up at him from the boat 
deck, turned away in disbelief, then, 
with a superb Hollywood double 
take, turned once again and let out a 
roar that civilians in town mistook for 
another Halifax explosion. Two men 
painting the radar cabin dropped 
their paint cans and rushed to man 
the Oerlikon guns, the Coxswain 
leaped up the ladder to the wheel- 
house, and the rest of the Duty Watch 
(who had been busily engaged in a 
pay-day-stakes poker game) ran out 
from the fo’castle messdeck. 

The Captain spied the young man 
responsible for the commotion, busily 
engaged at the end of the reins trving 
to steer the new mascot between the 
boat and the davit. “What the hell is 
going on down there?” he cried. 

“I'm bringing our new 
aboard.” 

The Captain’s jaw fell four feet 
When he recovered the power of 
speech he shouted, “Get that animal 
off my ship immediately!” 

The young man looked up at him, 
and in a hurt tone gave him an 


answer that soon became a_ naval 


mascot 


classic: “I can’t sir, he’s stuck. We'll 
prebably have to butcher him to get 
him loose.” 

The Captain, halfway between tears 
and laughter, disappeared in the di- 
rection of the Ward Room wine cup- 


board 


6 rHE Duty Watch was assembled, 
and under the strident orders of 
the Coxswain, who could hardly speak 
for laughing, they heaved and shoved 
until the momentary mascot of the 
Lunenhure became unstuck. Now, as 
anvone familiar with horses will tell 
vou, getting a horse up a gangplank 


is One thing, but backing it down 1s 


another. Two men were detailed to 


‘ ‘ 
ach leg of the poor beast, and it was 


slowly eased down the gangplank to 
terra firma, accompanied bv the 
laughter and jeers of half the Halifax 
Dockvard. 

By this time the legitimate driver 
of the horse and wagon, a simple little 
Snuffv. 


had arrived on the scene. He stood 


t 1] 


dockvard cnaractel called 
by, blubbering and wringing his 
hands, while the corvette’s de hors- 


h 


ing was completed. When the horse 


was safels placed once more between 
the shatts of the cart, Snuffy drove 
away, shaking his fist at the Lunen- 
hurg and shaking his head at the 
strange whirl of chance that had 
brought him into contact with such 
an irresponsible outfit as the Navy 
HUGH GARNER 
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THE GREEKS ~ “2 


HAVE A WORD FOR IT 


... WE MEAN the magic word that 
tells a mule to get going. It prob- 
usual, 


ably worked better than 


ver >ntly 


recently, when Greek mule-driv- 
ers had to transport into the 
isolated interior, roofing materi- 
als needed for the construction ot 
refugee shelters. The government 
purchased 2,000 tons of alu- 
minum for the purpose and 
incidentally licked the transporta- 
tion problem. 

Another nice thing about alu- 
minum’s lightness is that a given 
poundage goes two to three times 
as far as with other metals. It 
often means that aluminum, with 
all its advantages, actually costs 
less, too. Aluminum Company of 


Canada, Ltd. (Alcan). 
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The View of Asia from Bermuda 


8 rHE GREATEST handicap which 
our side suffers in entering the 
political conference on Far Eastern 
questions which will be provided for 
by a Korean armistice agreement, was 
clearly stated in a declaration by 
Mao Tse-tung before the Korean War 
began: “The affairs of Asia must be 

Asians. without inter- 
ference from the West.” 





managed by 


conference in 
thought, must 
priority to securing an agreed 
Western attitude towards Far Eastern 
problems Wholly Western 


The forthcoming 
Bermuda. it is now 


give first 


It is a 
ga g. And if the atmosphere ot 
Hanoi or Hong Kong would have 
been more helpful to it in considering 
Asian problems than that of the 
idvilic Atl 


locale to the Far 


rathering. 


intic playground, a shift ot 
East would only 
have pointed up the aspect of Western 
“interference” in Asian matters. 
There is no getting away from it, 
this is a heavy drag on our policy. 
It will 
the inclusion ot Philippine and Sia- 
mese delegates in the UN team at the 
Asian Conference (representing na- 
Korean 
American 
forces in the field and the intense 


be relieved only slightly by 


tions participating in_ the 
struggle). The strength of 
American concern over Pacific secur- 
ity will ensure that the UN argument 
will be heard throughout Asia in loud 
American accents: and the most will 
be made of this by Mao. 

Another difficulty for our policy- 
makers is the persistence with which 
hang around, 


) By oe } 
(See also last week's The View of 


out-of-date notions 


Europe from Bermuda.”) It is not 


easy, after two whole generations in 
which Japanese military power dom- 
inated the Orient, to become used to 
the idea that China now has far and 
away the strongest and most modern 
Asia; and that 
Korea 
Furthermore, it is now evident that 
anv Far 
can work Out must guard 


danger of a new war which mav be 


army and air force in 


second to her comes South 


Eastern settlement which we 


against the 





provoked by either of these powers, 
» > s}] . 
%V triend as well as foe 
GO IT MUST also take account of the 
= likelihood that Japan will begin 


to rearm in the near future, and 

ife-and-death problems 
yf population and trade, must be ex- 
pected to take an opportunist line 
Finally, our policy must fully adjust 
itself to one of the most far-reaching 


aC. ynsequences 


II, the loss to British 








policy of the military manpower ot 
Ind vith which to maintain order! 
ill the way from Suez around to 
Hong Kong 

All that is left is a few battalions 
of Gurkhas trom Nepal: the rest is 


cancelled out by the bitter Indo- 


Pakistani feud over Kashmir. And 





while one must assume that the In- 
dian and Pakistani armies will con- 
tinue to cancel each other out, one 
cannot make the same assumption 
about the Vietnam and _ Vietminh 
(Communist-led) Armies in Indo- 
China. The Vietnam is the weaker of 
the two today, without French and 
Foreign Legion support; and its sup- 
ply of arms and financial support for 
the future appear highly uncertain, 
from the reaction in France during 
the recent political and financial crisis 
to suggestions that a settlement be 
negotiated as quickly as possibfe in 


Indo-China. 
ii THERE remains the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Army on Formosa, 
which fills the unenviable role occu- 
pied by the Polish Army of General 
Anders in the last war, of being at 
once a military thorn in the side of 
the enemy and a political thorn aggra- 
vating allied relations. If Chiang and 
his Chinese Nationalists are to remain 
a factor, and be kept armed, it will 
only be through the recognition and 
support of the United States. Yet 
recognition of Peking and a promise 
to support her admission to the UN 
are two of the most important bar- 
gaining counters we can take to a 
Far Eastern Conterence. One may 
well ask whether it is worth going 
into such a political conference with- 
out them. 

Is it possible to compromise or 
agree on this question? The British 
have not committed themselves form- 
ally and forever not to withdraw re- 
cognition from Peking. But the Am- 
erican Senate, in one of those actions 
which embarrass and constrict Am- 
diplomacy, has now = com- 
mitted itself by a vote of 76-0 to the 
resolution that “the Communist 
Chinese Government should not be 
admitted to membership in the 
United Nations.” This is a little less 
constricting than the earlier Senate 
action to cut off the U.S. contribu- 
tion to the UN. and therefore with- 
draw the U.S. from that body and 
presumably expel it from American 
shores; but not much less. 


erican 


The British pride themselves on “a 
sensible recognition of facts.” They 
have followed their long-established 
practice in recognizing the new gov- 
ernment in Peking as being in effec- 
tive control of mainland China, and 
seeking to restore the trade which is 
Britain’s lifeblood. In spite of the 
humiliation of their diplomats, their 
missionaries and their business men, 
In spite of the Amethyst, in spite of 
the Peking-directed war carried on 
by the Communists in Malaya, in 
spite of the British soldiers killed in 
Korea. in spite of the glorious Glou- 
British don’t consider 
themselves to be at war with Com- 
munist China. 


cesters. the 





There was a time, not so long ag 
When any one of these things wou 
have sent Britain to war or, muc 
more likely, would have brought suc 
a show ot British power as to secu: 
a quick apology. But the British hay 
become used to being pushed aroun 
they don’t fight any more wars f¢ 
Jenkin’s Ear. Perhaps, in) accusit 
the Americans of being belligere: 
and reckless. the British are a litt 
sensitive over this: for the answer < 
some Americans to “reckless!” hi 
been “appeaser!” 


s It Is a serious failing in Angk 
em American understanding — tha 
during three vears of fighting and tw 
vears of truce talks, the two nation 
have so signally failed to agree on 
common __ policy towards Chin 
though they knew this would be esse 
tial to a political settlement. 

Not often do I find myself on th 
side of the stronger battalions. | 


this case, however, I have long fet 


that American views and policies o 
the Far East were receiving less ul 
derstanding and respect than was the 
due. It seems to me that accoul 
must be taken of the fact that the 
United States, now the most power 
ful nation on earth, suffered gre 
humiliation in “losing” China afte 
World War II, and then on top of 
that being chased out of North Ki 
rea by the detested Chinese Commu 
nists in one of the worst routs 1 
American military history, and being 
restrained by her UN _ allies fron 
properly “punishing” the Chinese to 
this, as MacArthur and Van Fleet 
wished to do. 

In disaster and humiliation th 
Americans did not use the atomic 
bomb, or threaten to use it, agains 
the Chinese: nor did they strike at the 
Chinese cities, industries, railways o 
ports with “conventional” bombs, o 
even send an aircraft-carrier agains 
Shanghai. And they consistently tur: 
ed down the MacArthur - Van Flec 
proposals for a new advance to tt 
Yalu. 

This lack of respect 
American political policies, 
the support of the Chinese Nation: 
ists on Formosa, but also the identi 
cation with Syngman Rhee in Kore 
and support of the French and Viet 
namese in Indo-China. There is muc 
to be said for the British view th 
this rigid containment of Commun 
China forces Peking into complet 
dependence on Moscow. But is ther 


extends 1 


notab 


any assurance whatever that givi 
up these barricades would achieve at 
other result than allowing Peking at 
Moscow to gain control of all Ea 
Asia, and perhaps eventually of Japs 
and India? 


$ WHAT possibility of comprom! 
does that leave for Bermuda’ 
there is to be a Far Eastern settleme 
-and this is by no means certain 
the Americans must agree to reco 
nize Communist China and allow h 
to enter the UN. But the Brit 
must join in guarantees to an ind 
pendent Formosa, as well as Ind 
China and Korea: for disregardi 
the McCarthys, there is no reputab 
American leader who is ready to su 
render these. 
WILLSON WoobsIb! 
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Pre - election 


a THE DIE has been cast and the 
date of the Federal election nas 
been fixed for August 10. Mr. Drew 
and Mr. Coldwell both were justi- 
fied in protesting against the choice 
of this date on the grounds that thou- 
sands of voters, who will be on holiday 
during August, will either not use 
their ballots or be put to great incon- 
venience to cast them, and that the 
preoccupation of the farmers with 


harvesting operations will mean a 
small rural vote. Mr. St. Laurent 


argues in reply that statistics about 
provincial elections held in August 
prove that they always produced 
about a normal vote. 

The retirement of Mr. Fournier 
and Mr. Bradley from the Cabinet 
will not be a serious loss to it, and 
the political ingenuity of Mr. Pickers- 
gill will be a useful reinforcement to 
it. But his promotion to ministerial 
rank is bound to cause much heart- 
burning in the Liberal camp. Minis- 
ters who are aspirants for the Liberal 
leadership will see in him a_ very 
dangerous competitor; parliamentary 
under-secretaries who have been hop- 
ing for elevation will be aggrieved at 
being supplanted by a mere civil ser- 
vant; and it will be a wonder if 
many Newfoundlanders take kindly 
to the implication that their island 
cannot produce a politician worthy 
of admission to the Cabinet. 

In certain ministerial quarters, the 
Prime Minister's defence of Mr. 
Pickersgill’s appointment, with _ its 
flavor of lavish eulogy, will have a 
very sour reception, for he described 
Mr. Pickersgill in so many words as 
the most indispensable man in_ his 
whole entourage. The intimation that 
Mr. Pickersgill will be relieved of 
some of his normal duties as Secretary 
of State in order that he may function 
as Mr. St. Laurent’s assistant, sug- 
gests that he will soon be the second 
most influential member of the Cabi- 
net and also be in an excellent posi- 
tion to stake out strong claims for 
the party leadership when it becomes 
vacant. A cat in a pigeon loft would 
be as popular as Mr. Pickersgill must 
be at the moment. 


§ IT IS a strange paradox that the 

Liberal party is appealing for a 
fresh mandate at a time when some of 
the basic foundations of its policies 
are obviously crumbling. 

The importance of the speech 
which Mr. Pearson delivered at 
Harvard University on June 11 enti- 
tled it to much more attention than it 
received from the newspapers of Can- 
ada. It is unthinkable that, when Mr. 
Pearson made his speech, he had not 
been fully apprised of the discussions 
at the conference of the Prime Minis- 
ters of the Commonwealth in London. 
So there must be a strong suspicion 
that Sir Winston Churchill, with the 
approval of the other Prime Minis- 
ters, delegated to Mr. Pearson the 
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delicate task of intimating to the 
United States that, while the British 
nations are all agreed about the need 
for resisting Communist military ag- 
gression, they feel that the revolution- 
ary ferment now visible in Asia de- 
mands other forms of treatment than 
armed force, and their cooperation 
for compassing the downfall of the 
Communist regimes in China and 
North Korea must not be counted 
upon. 

A sharp divergence of policy on 
other issues than the problems of the 
Far East is also apparent. The British 
Government is convinced that the 
many gestures of conciliation recently 
made by the Communist bloc of na- 
tions are sincere, that no harm can 
result from a_ resolute effort to 
achieve some sort of concordat with 
them, and that for its consummation 
some concessions are necessary. 

Apparently its view is shared, not 
only by other governments of the 
Commonwealth, but also by the lead- 
ers of most of the European democra- 
cies. But the Eisenhower administra- 
tion seems committed to the policy of 
“liberating” the satellite countries 
now under the sway of Moscow and, 
unless Sir Winston Churchill can con- 
vert it at the coming conference in 
Bermuda, it will refuse to contemplate 
any concessions to the Communist 
bloc. Furthermore, ‘t is making sharp 
cuts in its direct financial aid to 
European countries, and the ascend- 
ency of protectionist influences in the 
Republican party rules out reductions 
in American tariffs, which would let 
expansion of traae compensate for 
loss of aid. The result will be an 
aggravation of the difficulties of Euro- 
pean countries in liquidating their 
debit balances with the United States: 
it will become absolutely vital for 
their economic salvation to establish 
profitable trade relations with the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
and a political settlement would pave 
the way to trade. 

Indeed, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, instead of trying to facilitate a 
greater inflow of imports, is actually 
moving to curtail them. It is an un- 
derstatement to say that the St. Lau- 
rent Ministry is disturbed by the an 
nouncement of President Eisenhower 
that, if the present restrictions upon 
imports of dairy products lapse on 
June 30, he will use his executive 
powers to impose even higher bar- 
riers against them and possibly en- 
large their scope. 

This policy will bring grist to the 
mills of the Progressive Conservative 
party in the election. While the Lib- 
erals have persistently claimed credit 
for achieving trade relations with the 
United States which benefited many 
Canadian interests, the Progressive 
Conservatives have always contended 
that it was highly dangerous for Can- 
ada to become dependent upon a 
market which might suddenly be im- 


perilled by political changes at Wash- 
ington. So they will be able to claim 
that their forebodings have been 
justified, and that unless counsels of 
moderation prevail at Washington, 
there must be a new orientation for 

Canada’s trade policy. 

Unless the threatened cleavage be- 
tween the United States and the nae 
tions of the Commonwealth can be 
averted, much larger issues will have 
to be faced. The idea that Canada, 
acting by herself, could stand up suc- 
cessfully against the pressure which 
her mighty neighbor can apply, will 
not bear examination; her only chance 
of escape from complete subservience 
to Washington would be to cooper- 
ate so closely with the policies of the 
countries of the Commonwealth that 
the United States would realize that 
it could not impose its will upon 
them. 

The Liberal party under Mr. King 


and Mr. St. Laurent has always set 
its face against anything but the 


loosest possible form of coordination 
of policies for the Commonwealth, 
but this will not suffice to meet the 
situation now developing. 

The issue should not be evaded in 
the election campaign. The lead- 
ers of the Liberal party should be 
pressed to chart the course they pro- 
pose to adopt if the U‘S. and the 
Commonwealth come to the parting 
of their ways. The Progressive Con- 
servatives are in a much easier posi- 
tion in the matter; advocacy of the 
closest possible ties with Britain and 
the rest of the Commonwealth has 
been their traditional policy. But 
they are handicapped from sponsoring 
freer trade relations with our part- 
ner nations by their commitments on 
protection for domestic industries. 


THE two old parties remain in 

bad odor with the voters of Brit- 
ish Columbia. The hopes cherished by 
the Liberals that another new leader. 
Arthur Laing, would revive the bat- 
tered fortunes of the party poumee 
delusive. The only comfort available 
to the Liberals is that their plight is 
not quite so calamitous as that of the 
Progressive Conservatives, whose 
former supporters seem to have 
switched in droves to the Social Credit 
party. 

Such a recession of support in a 
province which once was one of the 
chief strongholds of Conservatives in 
Canada, bodes ill for Mr. Drew in the 
Federal election; but numerous vot- 
ers who wanted to give the Social 
Crediters a chance to form a stable 
Ministry may decide that it would be 
waste of their ballots to cast them 
in a Federal election for the same 
party, when it would only be a splinter 
group. Moreover, personality sull 
counts in elections, and it is for- 
tunate for Mr. Drew that he has 
three followers in British Columbia, 
General Pearkes, VC, Davie Fulton 
and Mr. Howard Green, who are well 
above average quality; they are popu- 
lar in their constituencies and have, 
therefore, a reasonably good chance 
of holding their seats. 

It is plain that neither of the two 
senior parties can reckon on any- 
thing but a small contingent of sup- 
porters from Alberta and British Col- 
umbia. 

JOHN A. STEVENSON 
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Just plug in the amazing 


FRIGIDAIRE 
Electric 


Dehumidifier 


Positively controls moisture in in en 
closets, basements, playrooms, bank 
vaults, workshops, warehouses —or any 
closed area up to 8,000 cu. ft. where 
moisture is a problem. 





ug the Dehumidifier into any con- 








venient outlet and presto— your mois- 
ture worries are over for good! Fan 
irculates moist air over refri 

Mois is condensed ar 
lected in container Ma > be connected 


to drain. Dry filtered air flows into 
room. 


See your Frigidaire Dealer 
uae for further details. Or write 
for free folder to Frigid uire Products of 
Canada Limited, Scarborough (Toronto 


13), Ontario. 


Built and backed by General Motors 
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Here's a peaceful, pleasant world... the 
forests, the rivers and verdant valleys of 
New Brunswick. The cliffs and coves 
and fishing ports of Nova Scotia. The 


beaches and dunes of garden-like Prince 





THE ONLY RAILWAY 
SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 


see Comodo, 
ond, see it by 


>. Canadian National 


Canadian National’s Ocean Limited, The 





Edward Island. The rough-hewn charm 





of sea-girt Newfoundland (above). 





Canadian National serves them all and 





will gladly help you with your plans. 





“We'll tell you where and take you there.’ 


Scotian and Maritime Express offer con- 
venient and attractive service between 





Montreal and the Provinces by the Sea 


a niaacincal. ————. Ay, 


If your travel plans include 


— with wide choice of accommodations. 
Excellent dining car meals. 

Ontario enjoy the pleasantly in- 
formai life atCanadian National's Equally attractive service is afforded 
‘ Ee - . ee a ye . 
Minaki Lodge. Summer sports by Canadian National’s Continental 
and excellent accommodations, ‘ 


Limited from Montreal and Toronto 
to Minaki, Winnipeg, Jasper and Van- 
couver. East or West travel Canadian 
National and be sure of enjoying yourself. 
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Unlimited Holiday. Horizons 


24 “WHERE SHALL we go and what 
shall we do for our vacation this 
year?” It is a perennial question. But 
whatever you have a yen to do—ride, 
swim or fish; to go yachting, cruising 
or roughing it while exploring the 
trails; perhaps simply do nothing but 
laze in the sun—it’s easy in Canada. 

From the fjord-like inlets of Brit- 
ish Columbia, across the towering 
glacier-scarred Rocky Mountains, to 
the forests, streams and sandy beaches 
of the Atlantic, each of the ten pro- 
vinces has its own appeal. 

In Newfoundland, picturesque 
names recall the days when the Brit- 
ish, French, Spanish and Portuguese 
competed for the rich fishing waters 
off the island’s rugged coast. The in- 
terior is a network of rivers and 
lakes where salmon and trout abound. 

Nova Scotia is a land of legends. 
Hundreds of sandy beaches and rocky 
coves make the coast a constant de- 
light. Inland there are farms, forests, 
trout streams and history. There are 
more white-tail deer per square mile 
in Nova Scotia than anywhere else 
on the continent, but they are protect- 
ed. Sword-fish and tuna are special 
attractions for the angler. 

In historic New Brunswick, with 
its great variety of fish-laden water- 
ways, Fundy National Park is one of 
the favorite vacation areas. The 
Restigouche, the Tidal Bore, the 
Miramichi—they are names of holli- 
day magic. 

Prince Edward Island, with its red 
soil and sandy beaches, has a well- 
deserved reputation for holiday hos- 
pitality. Its story is replete with his- 
tory and adventure. Salmon swim 
nearly all its rivers, and rainbow 
trout can be caught almost within the 


shadow of bustling Charlottetown, th 
provincial capital. 

Quebec, the New World’s Nor 
mandy, has the appeal of a bilingu: 
culture against a background of an 
cient customs, handicrafts and con 
munities. The Laurentian mountai 
area is an all-season vacation-land. 

With over a hundred million acres 
of timberland and more than 750,00\ 
lakes, Ontario has 52 distinct holida 
areas. The province, stretching nort! 
to Hudson Bay and south to Windsor 
has a variety which baffles descrip 
tion. 

Warm sunshine and retreshing|\ 
cool nights enhance Manitoba's vaca 
tion appeal. Its lakes and streams 
parks and forest areas, make the pro 
vince a natural playground, while 
visitors to Churchill can explore the 
ruins of Canada’s most northern for- 
tress. You can even get a special 
permit to hunt white whales in Hudson 
Bay. 

Saskatchewan has earned an inter 
national reputation for its wheat, but 
above the wheat fields are countless 
lakes and rivers full of game fish 
including the Arctic grayling. There 
are bear, deer, antelope and wolves 
in the woodlands and brush country 
for the hunting seasons. Prince Albert 
National Park is a particularly de 
lightful holiday area. 

Ranches are part of Alberta’s life 
and the Calgary Stampede highlights 
the province’s summer attractions 
There are over a_ score of dude 
ranches in Alberta offering accom 
modation, riding and entertainment 
Banff and Jasper National Parks arc 
justly famed. 

Mountain ranges, coastal inlets and 
quiet countryside happily combine 1 

















BC Travel Burea 


SWEEPING RIVERS, majestic mountains and quiet countryside are attrac 
tions of the West Coast. The famed Skeena River is one of BC's vacation lures 
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British Columbia. Skiing and golf- 
ing are vVear-round sports in its 
equable climate, while fish and game 
make it a sportsman’s paradise. 


Highways 


THERE are more than half a mil- 
lion miles of highwey in Canada: 
over 250,000 are surfaced, ranging 
from two-lane. crushed stone country 
roads, to the four-lane super-high- 
wavs. Thoughts of Visiting islands 
should not be discouraged; automo- 
vile ferries connect Vancouver Island. 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton Island 
ind Prince Edward Island with the 
mainland. In Ontario, highways wind 
1orthward, through forest land dotted 
with thousands of lakes, taking you to 
places with such lilting names as Ka- 
wartha, Timagami, Nipissing and 
Manitoulin. Eastward the highways 
ead from Montreal to Quebec Citv. 
iround the Gaspé Peninsula and down 
nto the picturesque Aflantic pro- 
vinces. 

Others wind westward to W innipeg, 
icross broad prairies to the Rockies 
ind still further west to the Pacific. 
For the driver in quest of high ad- 
venture. there is the Alaska Highway, 
which crawls upwards towards the 
top of the world. Its official gateway 
s Dawson Creek. British Columbia. 
ind the highway snakes for 1,523 
miles through unspoiled wilderness. 

Perhaps the most scenic highway 
in Eastern Canada is the Cabot Trail 
on Cape Breton Island. It is 187 
miles of pageantry by road, with 


plenty of fascinating little side-trips 


for the curious. But through all of 
Canada’s National Parks run many 
fine highways. constantly being broad- 
ened and resurfaced. Few of the 
hazards usually associated with moun- 
tain driving are found in the Rocky 
and Selkirk Mountains. Peaks are 
scaled in a series of easy switchbacks, 
with grades rarely exceeding 1 in 3. 


bood 


STANDARDS Of food are high, thanks 
to the efforts in recent years of tourist 
promotion agencies and the Canadian 


PICTURESQUE fishing ports dot the scenic coast of Nova Scotia. {hove is a 
view of Lunenburg. where the Fisheries Exhibition will be held in September. 
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Restaurant Association. 

Provinces have their own distinc- 
tive dishes. British Columbia has 
Lion’s Gate pancakes. served with 
hot applesauce and whipped cream. 
Quebec has its famed pea soup and 
also Laurentian family soup, served 
with thin slices of French bread. In 
Newfoundland, when the season is 
right, you can get seal-flipper pie. 
Local specialties can be astonishingly 
good, even for the gourmet. In Char- 
lottetown you can buy a pail 
Prince Edward Island’s famed Mal- 
peque oysters for around 25 cents 
trom local vendors, and some of the 
smaller restaurants serve a meal of 


ot 


these delicacies for 50 cents. 


{ecommodation 


NEARLY 6.000 hotels throughout 
the country cater to the most fastidi- 
ous visitor. They range from the 
sophisticated hostelries to the unpre- 
tentious but hospitable small town 
inns. Motels have developed fast. 
and there is an abundance of tourist 
homes in cities and towns. Some of 
the new motels are as luxurious as 
can be found anywhere, with broad- 
loom carpets, modern furniture. elec- 
trical fixtures and plumbing. Some 
even boast such reassuring features 
as resident physicians and baby sitters. 

There is plenty ot specialized ac- 
commodation too, including resort 
and hunting lodges and fishing camps. 
Sites are available everywhere for 


tent or trailer parties 


Fishing 


CANADA is a fisherman's paradise 
The salmon rivers of British Colum- 
bia teem with the Cohoe and Tvee. 
while fighting Kamloops salmon, cut- 
throat and rainbow trout abound in 
many of the lakes and streams of the 
interior. Rocky Mountain whitefish. 
Dolly Varden, speckled. rainbow and 
Kamloops trout are found in the 
rushing streams in the Alberta Rock- 
ies, fed by glacia’ ice and mountain 
snow. The lakes and rivers of Saskat- 
chewan harbor pike, pickerel, perch, 
whitefish, Arctic grayling. goldeye 
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In Ottawa, Canada’s Capital, 
stand the peace tower and Houses 











Exciting experiences await you in 
Canada’s interesting, colorful cities... 
each has its own individuality. You'll 
enjoy every minute of your stay in 
Vancouver (above), Canada’s gateway 
to the Orient, Edmonton, fastest grow- 
ing Canadian city, Winnipeg where 
Fast and West meet, Toronto (home 
of the world’s greatest annual fair), 
cosmopolitan Montreal, romantic Que- 


and other historic Eastern cities. 
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Parliament (above), a sight meals 
seeing. Nearby is the h 
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Enjoy your holidays at .... 


Windermere 
louse 


On the famous Muskoka Lakes 
* 
Check these for a fine vacation:— 





Fine food 

Comfortable rooms 

18-hole golf course 
Swimming 

Tennis 

Dancing 

Sunday evening entertain- 
ment 

Boats of all kinds 

Summer theatre 


‘nese things and more are 
hand for you at Winder- 
mere House. 
still available early and 
season. 
until September 14th. 


from $42.50 wk. double, 
6.00 wk. single. 


For reservations and information 
write or telephone to Windermere 
House Ltd., Windermere, Muskoka, 
Ontario or ask Mr. Foster Travel 
Service in Simpson’s or Ontario 
Motor League. 





FOR A FRESH 


and many species of trout, while 
Manitoba has mooneye, sauger, black 
bass and pike, as well as trout of all 
description. Oxtario has large and 
small-mouth bass, speckled, brown 
and rainbow trout, and muskellunge. 
Quebee has all of these plus ouana- 
niche. In Nova Scotia’s coastal 
waters the emphasis is on swordfish 
and giant blue-fin tuna. Less spectacu- 
lar, but no less inviting, are the more 
than first rate trout, striped bass and 
salmon streams in this province. 

The Restigouche River, one of the 
world’s finest salmon streams, is the 
pride of New Brunswick, with many 
other black and striped bass, land- 
locked salmon and_ speckled trout 
streams to lure the inveterate angler. 

Prince Edward Island combines the 
well-stocked speckled and rainbow 
trout streams with the charm of its 
quiet countryside. P.E.I. has some of 
the finest deep sea fishing in the 
world. 

In Newfoundland, a whole new 
vista is open to the adventurous 
angler. Silvery Atlantic salmon and 
sea trout abound in its tumbling 
waters, while speckled and rainbow 
trout in the less accessible lakes and 
streams are yet to be disturbed by 
the fisherman’s cast. 


Canoeing and Camping 


FOR THOSE Who seek canoeing and 
camping, there are routes blazed 300 
years ago by the voyageur and the 
fur trader and jaunts first made by the 
Indian in his birch bark canoe. For 
the less adventurous there are charted 
canoe trips through many resort dis- 


START — 


—STOP AT A HOTEL 


The comfort, convenience and personal service 


of a Hotel will add to the enjoyment of your 


holiday travels. 


HOTEL ASSOCIATION OF 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Pres 
F. N. ROSAR 


Managing Director 
J. R. CORBETT 


KING EDWARD HOTEL, TORONTO 1 





NFB 
ONE of the locks on the Rideau 
Canal, scenic summer waterway. 


tricts. Those inexperienced in rough- 
ing it in the northlands will find the 
services of a guide useful; he is “usu- 
ally a skilled riverman and woods- 
man who knows the best fishing and 
camp locations, and is familiar with 
the waters and forests. 

There is something special about 
summertime. The sunshine is bright 
but not baking. The air is warm but 
tempered with cooling — breezes. 
Every province has its share of 
beaches. There are usually dozens 
within easy reach of most of the 
larger cities, with swimming, canoe- 
ing, yachting facilities close at hand. 
They offer a perfect family vacation 
Where children can play happily and 
safely. 

For those planning a hiking holiday 
the possibilities are almost endless. 
You can wander along the leafy by- 
ways of the old Maritime Provinces, 
rediscover rural Quebec with its ox- 
carts, outdoor ovens and handlooms, 
pause in the pleasant Niagara fruit 
belt, or gaze upon the Peace Tower 
of the Parliament Buildings at Ot- 
tawa. To the west are the sweep 
of the Prairies, the trails of the 
Rockies and the spectacular scenery 
of Vancouver Island. Chains of youth 
hostels have been established in many 
favorite scenic, historic and recrea- 
tional areas and provide low-cost ac- 
commodation. 


Sailing 


CRUISE SHIPS, motorboats, private 
cabin cruisers and yachts sail through 
the network of waterways where the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes 
together form the world’s largest in- 
land navigation system. The Sague- 
nay River, flowing into the St. Law- 
rence below the city of Quebec, at- 
tracts thousands of enthusiasts each 
year. 

Inland sailing is popular on smaller 
lakes. The Lake of Bays, Muskoka 
Lakes, Lake of the Woods, Lake 
Nipissing, the Kawartha Lakes, Lake 
Winnipeg and the Kootenay, Arrow 
and Okanagan Lakes are recom- 
mended. 


Historical Sites 


THERE ARE many shrines and his- 
toric sites which deserve attention. 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré, 22 miles from 
Quebec, is one of North America’s 












oldest and best-known places of pil- 


grimage. The first shrine there, 

modest wooden chapel, was erecte: 
some 300 years ago, the result of 

vow by Breton sailors. 

The Martyr’s Shrine near Midlanc 
Ontario, stands in the grounds of th 
old Fort Ste. Marie, the fortified hom 
of the Jesuit missionaries who minis 
tered to 30,000 Huron Indians fron 
1625 to 1694. 

Many of the National Parks mai 
the sites of outstanding — historic: 
events in Canadian history, preservin 
ancient buildings and monumen! 
which commemorate the colorful pas: 
Port Royal, Fort Anne and the Fort 
ress of Louisbourg in Nova Scoti 
Fort Beausejour in New Brunswick 


Forts Chambly and Lennox in Que- 


bec and Forts Wellington and Malde 
in Ontario are fine examples of ni 
tional historic parks. Fort Prince o: 
Wales, at Churchill, Manitoba, is the 


most northerly fortress. Lower Fort 


Garry, near, Winnipeg, became a ni 
tional historic park in 1950. A new 
park is Fort Battlefield in Saskatche 
wan. 

A tourist’s vacation horizons ar: 
unlimited in Canada. 


Goderich, 
fori lit) 








Season — June 27 until 
September 8 


@ Relax or play in cool comfort 

@ Brick construction @ Central heating 

@ Enjoy the tempting cuisine 

@ Recommended by Duncan Hines 
Weekly rates including meals, from $53.06 
single; $47.50 to $65.00 each (double). Liter 
ature on request. For choice of accommo- 
dation, make your reservation now 
Only 45 miles from the Stratford Shakes- 


pearean Festival. 


Ah OVERLOOKING 
7 LAKE HURON 














Enjoy your Holiday 
at 
ELGIN HOUSE 


MUSKOKA 


Just 135 Miles North of Toronto 
(Excellent Roads) 
Unsurpassed facilities for vacation 
enjoyment — Golf — Lawn Bowling— 
Tennis — Swimming — Beating — 
complete relaxatien. First class ac- 

commodation fer 300. 


SPECIAL 


of 10% up to July 
llth for guests 


i k 
DISCOUNT 3)" “°° 





Write today for attractive new folder to 
The Manager 
ELGIN HOUSE, MUSKOKA, ONT. 


Saturday Nigh! 
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A Land Of Lakes 


¥ ITs NoT bv chance that so 
many residents of Ontario are 
swimmers. fishermen or boat own- 
ers. Opportunity counts for a lot, and 
for people in Ontario the opportun- 
tv takes the form of such an abund- 
ince of lakes that it is difficult to 
ind anv part ot the province whi 


s more than two hours’ drive from 





some inland waterway. 





Let's assume that vou are 


yut to view the Province from it 


provincial capital, Toronto, with its 


You've exhausted 





such local attracuions as eNXist DetWeel 


the 400 conventions per vear. the 
ri 7 rT ] . ; ~ IT 
Canadian International Trade Fair 


early June) and the world’s biggest 
event of its kind, the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition (this vear: Aug. 28- 
Sept. 12) s 
You have seen all these things. and 
Lake Ontan f course. has its 
own resorts, all linked by good roads 
Open up an Ontario map and look at 
the country between Simcoe in the 
West ) Ottawa to the North-east: 
it is splattered with lakes as though a 


careless painter. bored with depicting 
I 


Oo. 0 








ovince, aii lakes are at- 





True, most have their quota 
cottages which flank the 
water's edge like the crust which re- 
round a pie dish when the 
pastry is eaten. But even in the popu- 
lated areas there is plenty of room 
for evervbody — and plenty of lakes. 
The three giants — Erie, Huron 
ind Ontario — could eact 
from, sav Stratford. within a couple 
of hours’ driving. A tourist could 
visit all three in a_— gigantic 
scenic drive round the Niagara penin- 
sula, along the North shore of Erie. 
through Windsor and Wallaceburg to 


Sarnia, up the eastern coast of Huron. 
and through Owen Sound and Col- 
ingwood before turning south again 
or home 

Nearer to Ontario's capital is Lake 
Simcoe. a high y-developed Vacation 
ly accessible up the Barrie 
but for those who like 
their country more rugged there is 
the Bruce Peninsula and Manitoulin 
Island. where in recent vears archaeo- 
have found some of the oldest 


¢ 


relics of life on this continent 






: ; 
ach be reached 


















OGISTS 


There are historic spots, too—Fort 
Wellington at Prescott, a vivid re- 
minder of the days when the interna- 
tional boundary bristled with fortifi- 
cations, and the Martyrs’ Shrine near 
Midland 

Possibly the most historic of all is 
tne scenic water route up the Ottawa 
River which famed French explorer 
Champlain took three centuries ago 
\ mere hop. skip and a jump from 
where the river widens at Pembroke 

the Algonquin Provincial Park, a 
varadise for sportsmen and vaca- 
oners 

Roads and railways fan in every 

rection across Ontario, carrying 60 
er cent of all the tourist traffic in 
Canada to vacation areas too numer- 
‘us to be mentioned in limited space. 
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BANFF 





For a mountain of holiday fun 
come to Banff and Lake Louise in 
the spectacular Canadian Rockies. 
Enjoy thrilling mile-high golf, 
dancing, swimming, boating, hiking 
and trail riding. Your holiday begins 
when vou board your comfortable, 


air-conditioned Canadian Pacific 
train. Choice of accommodation 
from berths to drawing rooms 


and, too, delicious meals. 


on and reservations from any 


fic office or your own Travel 


Agent. 


ynadian Paci 





| 





! 











{/berta 


Calgary Stampede: July 6-11, Cal- 
gary. 

Edmonton Exhibition and Horse 
Races: July 13-18, Edmonton. 

Banff Indian Days: July 16-19, Banff. 

21st Annual Summer Session of Bantt 
School of Fine Arts featuring, 
Theatre, Ballet and Rhvthmics. 
Painting, Music, Handicratts, Oral 
French, Playwriting, and = Short 
Story, Radio Writing and Radio 
Technique and Photography: Ju!y 
6-August 15, Banft 

Alberta Open Golt lournament: 
September 5-7, Edmonton. 

Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies: 
[rail Ride No. 1, July 17-21 incl 
[rail Ride No. 2, July 24-29 incl. 

Skvline Trail Hikers of the Canadian 

Rockies 2 ist Annual — five-day 

August 1-5 incl. 


camp, 


British Columbia 


Pacific National 


26-September 


Exhibition: 
Vancouver. 
Peach Festival: August 20-22, Pentic- 
ton. 
Ihe Vancouver Civic Theatre pre- 
Theatre Under the = Stars 
at 8:30 (except Sunday): 
Marie”, July 6-11; “The 
*, July 13-18: “Song of 
y 20-August 1; “Car- 
ousel”, August 3- August 22 
Malkin Bowl, Stanley Park. 
Highland Games: July 18, Victoria. 
47th International Regatta: July 30- 
August 1, Kelowna, 
Caledonian Games: August 1, Brock- 
ton Point. Stanley Park. 


August 


sents 

nightly 
* Rose 
Desert Son 


Norway’, July 


Vanitoba 


First Annual Western Canada Trade 
Fair and Provincial Exhibition: 
June 29-July 3, Brandon. 

Winnipeg Jockey Club: August 29- 
September 5, Winnipeg. f 

Manitoba Jockey Club: 
14, Winnipeg. 


September 7 


Vew Brunswick 


Grand Manan Hospital Fair: July 22- 
26. North Head. 

Fredericton Ait 
Fredericton Airport 

Annual Chicken Barbecue: July 1. 
Fredericton Station. 

Memramcook Strawberry Festival: 
July 4-5, St. Joseph 

Shediac Lobster Festival: July 15-18, 
Shediac 

Woodstock Old Home Week: July 
27- \ugust 1. Woodstock. 

Fleet July ]2 


Show August 15, 


Experimental 


Blessing of the 


Lameque. 


Vewfoundland 


Annual Regatta: First Week 


f \ugust, 
St. John’s. 


Nova Scotia 


Natal Davy Celebration August 3, 
Annapolis Royal. 

Natal Day Celebrations: August 5, 
Dartmouth ; 

Halitax Natal Davy Celebrations: 


August 10, Halifax. 


Summer Calendar 


Labor Day Celebrations: 
ber 7, Halifax. 

Fishermen’s Memorial Service: Sep- 
tember 20, Lunenburg. 

N.S. Fisheries Exhibition and Fisher- 
men’s Reunion: September 15-19, 
Lunenburg. 

Old Home Week, Maritime Firemen’s 
Tournament, Street Dances, Dog 
Show, Yacht Races: July 12-19, 
Lunenburg. 

Antigonish Highland Games: July 22, 
Antigonish. 

Prince of Wales Trophy Ocean Yacht 
Race: July 25-29, Halifax. 


Septem- 


Ontario 


Canadian Lakehead Exhibition: 


August) 10-15, Port) Arthur and 
Fort William. 
Central Canada Exhibition: August 


22-29, Ottawa. 
Canadian National Exhibition: Aug- 
ust 28-September 12, Toronto. 
Niagara Grape Festival: September 
26, St. Catharines. 


Earle Grey Players present: “Much 
Ado About Nothing”, July 1-11; 
“The Winter’s Tale”, July 13-18; 


“As You Like It’, July 20-August 1, 
rinity College, Toronto, 
Shakespearean Festival: Presenting 
Alec Guinness in “Richard III” and 
“All’s Well That Ends Well”. The 
plays will be performed on alter- 
nate nights with a matinee on Sat- 
urday, July 13-August 8, Stratford. 
Henley Regatta: July 22-25, St. Cath- 


arines. 
Can. Canoe Assn. Championships: 
August 1, Ottawa. 


Ontario Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship: August 5-8, Brantford. 
Highland Games: August 15, Victoria 


Park, Fergus: July 1, Embro. 


Prince Edward Island 


Scots Gathering: July 29, Montague. 

Old Home Week and Provincial Ex- 
hibition: August 10-15, Charlotte- 
town. 


Quebec 


Great Eastern Exhibition: August 29- 
September 4, Sherbrooke. 
Quebec Exhibition: 
tember 4-13, Quebec. 

Le Centre d'Art Vacation 
Ballet. Singing, Painting, Ceramics, 
Sewing, Woodcarving, Tapestry 
weaving: July 13-August 22, Ste.- 
Adele. 

Ste.-Adele Horse Show: July 
Lee Side Stables, Ste.-Adele. 

Laurentian Open Golf Tournament: 
July 25, St Margaiet’s Golt & 
Country Club. 

Fall Fashion Show: August 29, Al- 
pine Inn, Ste. Marguerite. 


Provincial Sep- 


Courses’ 


17-19, 


Saskatchewan 


Saskatoon Exhibition: July 20-25, 
Saskatoon. | 

Regina Agricultural Exhibition: July 
27-August 1, Regina. 

North Battleford Fair: 
North Battleford. 

Prince Albert Fair: August 6-8, Prince 
Albert. : 


August 3-5, 


HIGH SPOT 


FOR A 





HOLIDAY 
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Your comfort is the keynote at the 
Chateau Lake Louise... from the 
glass-enclosed swimming pool 
to wonderful meals, service and 
sightseeing. All facilities for your 
favourite sport, from sturdy 
mountain-climbing ponies to tennis 
courts and canoes. Plan it now! 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


Information and reservations from any Canadic 
Pacific office or your own Travel Agent. 






Saturday Nig! 
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x surprises. It has a river that, in 
one place, appears to reverse its flow, 
a magnetic hill where a stream seems 
to run uphill and a car coasting down- 
hill will appear to be going up, a 




















natural sand bar that is the second 
longest in the world, the longest 


covered bridge in the world, and the 
British Commonwealth’s largest dry 
dock. 

The people live friendly, unhurried 
lives in a province that has a 600- 
mile coastline of sandy 
cluded coves and jagged cliffs washed 
by the Atlantic Their towns 
and villages are framed by rolling 
hills, forests and Jush meadows. 

The Restigouche River is the 
world’s greatest salmon stream. Fan- 
tastic sums bid at the famous auction 
of fishing rights to its salmon pools 
support that claim. Some tourist 
guides are not impressed with the 
Restigouche’s fame, and insist. that 
the Miramichi’s salmon and_ pools 
are superior. In the midst of New 
Brunswick's calm life, this feud goes 
on vear by vear, the argument swell- 


beaches, se- 


rollers. 


ing each year as more Visitors arrive. 
New Brunswick, with its 12 million 





Broad paved high 


| will lead you t me 

> the most spectacular 
scenery in Canada 

te at the Excellent hotel and tourist 

n the accommodation wherever 
you go. You'll discover 

1s pool iA thi fascinating land 

ind me of nature's most 

or your intriguing oddities. 


Golf, bathing, tenni 


urdy 


. all sports every un-filled 
Oo tennis day. Cool, restful sleep 
t now! every night. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
ON A NEW BRUNSWICK 
Canadia HOLIDAY TODAY! 
Agent. AIR-CONDITIONED NEW BRUNSWICK IS 


RAGWEED CONTROLLED 


The Director, 1462SN 
| New Brunswick Travel Bureau, ! 
| 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada. 
| 
Please send me free illustrated bro- | 
| chure on a New Brunswick Holiday. : 
| 
i | 
, ; Name 1 
! ! 
oO? ; Address 
‘ i ' 
City or Town Prov ; 
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Folk-Lore and Friendliness 


NEW BRUNSWICK is a province of 


acres of woodland, is considered one 
of the continent’s best hunting areas. 
The large unbroken tracts of the in- 
terior provide excellent hunting in 
season. The variety for the sportsman 
extends from white-water canoeing to 
play on championship golf courses. 
There are fine hotels, tourist homes 



















in the world! 


NY, pont line, . 


there were two little river boats 
which grew and grew and grew until 
+ they became the largest inland 
water transportation system 


and cabins at the many beach col- 
onies: New Mills, Bathurst, Bay du 
Vin, Point du Chene, and St. An- 
drews-by-the-Sea, one of North Amer- 
ica’s best-known ovean retreats. Here 
the Algonquin Hotel and the famous 
golf course are major attractions. 
Tourists like the warm hospitality 
of the New Brunswickers who believe 
in taking time to live—and tell varns. 
Visitors take away with them a store 


of tolk-lore—tales of such things as 


Richelieu, a group of Que bec farmers, seeking 


the phantom ship of the Bay Chaleur, 
and the Dungarvon Whooper, a 
famous ghost. 

For New offers 
unexcelled lobster, 
salmon, trout, herring 


and a native green, Fiddleheads. 


Brunswick 


clams, 


tood, 
oysters, 
and sardines, 

[he industries have been shaped 
from the forest, soil and sea and the 
chief exports pulp and paper, 
lumber, coal, fish, chemicals from 


peat moss, pottery and potatoes. 


are 





Over 100 years ago, in a tiny village on the banks of the 


i wav to get their 


produce to the Montreal market, subscribed enough money 
to build a small vessel and barge. From that modest beginning, 
the little shipping system expanded until it became the 


world’s la 
shipping company 


CANADA STEAMSHII 


taking in world affairs, 


pe riod, C.S.L.’s passenger ships and resort hotels wer: 


LINES 


rgest inland water transportation, shipbuil iC 


t's the or 
From the he id of the Great Lakes to the 


company operates on a two-thousiuc- ie water roui 


link with the highwavs and byways which netwe 


quantities of wealth from our mines, grain fields, 
stored and distribute d by the Comp inv and its 


to over 12,000 during 1952’s peak summer months. Durin; 


1 
} 


| 

LIMITED | 
‘4 1 

| 


ganization known today as 


Paced by the tremendous forward surge that Canada is 


C.S.L. is expanding steadily. Vast 
t 


forests and 


oil wells — in demand all over the world — are shipped, 


} 


I 
subsidiaries. 


The permane nt payroll of some 5,000 employe es was increased 


hat 
&] 


t 
] 
11e¢ 


capacity — her carriers, fre ighters, colliers, tugs and highway 
transports worked at top speed — and all shipyards (the “Bic 5” 


of Canadian shipbuilding) hummed with activity. 


And here's a log of C.S.L.’s 1952 activity 


le 
Wb 





The Company’s three paszenger ships and two resort hotels products by any other Canadian company 
accommodated over 100.J00 passengers and guests. Eight coal docks and eleven freight ter iinals were clear- 

Six tugs, in operation from break-up to freeze-up ing centres for some 750,000 tons of coal, and 1,000,000 
manveuvred some 1500 (fore lgn and domestic ships in tons of freight re spective lv, while the Cor pany s two grain 
and out of port. elevators handled 45,000,000 bushels of g 

Five self-unloading colliers delivered — for C.S.L.’s own In addition, an SOO unit fleet of thw t sorts 
coal company as well as for twenty-eight other companies— travelled some 5,000,000 miles on vear-ron sen 
over 2,300,000 tons of coal, during the eight-month period. Axch. tact’ bat tv mns least —— th ~ f 

Twenty package freight carriers with side doors Canadian shipbuilding (which includes Davie S$ - 
to speed dockside loading) carried 1,000,000 tons of ing & Repairing Co. Ltd., at Lauzon, Q ( n 
freight, while twenty-seven bulk freighters, compart- Shipbuilding & Engineering (¢ Ltd.. with subs ‘ 
mented for different cargoes, handled 100,000,000 bushels ompany irds at Kingston, Midland, Collingwoo 1 
of grain, 2,400,000 tons of iron ore, and 4,600,000 tons of Port Arthur, Ont.) established ew ( c 1 in 
coal —in each case exceeding shipments of the same tonnage of ships built, overhauled and rey d 











CANADA 


STEAMSHIP 


59 Vicrorta SQUARE, MONTREAL 





LINES LIMITED 


Branch Offices in principal cities in Canada and the United States 
and in London and Liverpool, England. 
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~~ Don't waste time getting there! 
Quebec's northland offers fabulous 
hunting and fishing; splendidly equipped 
camps await you; Wheeler Airlines will 
take you there in speed and comfort. 

A pioneer in bush and sportsman flying, 
Wheeler Airlines, Canada’s oldest existing 
air service, also provides extensive freight 
and transport facilities to Canada's vast 
Northland. 

For information, write F. H. “Tom 
Wheeler, president. 


Wheel! 44 


Head Office & Main Base: St. Jovite, Que. 
Bases: Montreal, Clova, Chibougamau, Que.; Northwest River, Labrador. 
e HArbour 2772 (Montreal direct line) or St. Jovite 466. e 


” 


ENJOY YOUR VACATION 
IN THE PICTURESQUE 
LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS 


EVERY FACILITY FOR THE PERFECT FAMILY HOLIDAY— 
SWIMMING — BOATING — TENNIS — RIDING — 
FISHING — DANCING — EXCELLENT CUISINE 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


“-ADELE LODCE 


STE - ADELE P.Q,. 





15 minutes from Quebec City — Quebec’s newest all 
year round Resort Hotel — All rooms with bath and 
shower — Every facility for the perfect vacation — 


Private Beach - Swimming Pool - Tennis - Boating - 
Excellent Cuisine - Ideal for the family. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


Chateau Lac Beauport 


Loc Beouport, P.Q. 
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VOTORING in Quebec's lovely Laurentians 


8) 4 MERE One hour’s drive from 
Montreal are the fabled Lauren- 
tians. For many people. the first 
mention of a vacation in /a@ province 
de Quebec conjures up visions of rid- 
ing, fishing and skiing in the Lauren- 
tians as surely as the thought of 
Quebec City itself brings to mind the 
Chateau Frontenac. 

The mountainous 2,000-square mile 
sportsmen’s paradise is deservedly 
popular. Time was when winter was 
the big season for Laurentian holi- 
davs, but in more recent vears there's 
been increasing recognition of their 
year-round attraction—a_ realization 
that has been reflected in such phrases 
as “open 365 days in the vear” in 
hotel and resort advertising. 

Montreal itself, an island metropo- 
lis rising in tiers from the waters of 
the St. Lawrence, can be the start of 
an 800-mile voyage to the sea, a 
journey made regularly by luxurious 
river steamers. 

Trois-Rivieres, the first city on the 
way to the sea. is a place of contrasts. 
At river's edge are fine port facilities; 

few blocks away, winding, tree- 
shaded streets retain the atmosphere 
of the early 17th century when the 
city was founded as a trading post. 

Continuing down-river we enter 
the old Quebec of “high-roofed tarm 
houses, outdoor ovens, spinning 
Wheels and a tempo of life as gentle 
as it was in the davs of the lords of 
the manor”, as the province's official 
guide book describes it. 

Quebec Citv, the oldest city in 
Canada (founded by French explorer 
Champlain in 1608) and the scene 
of two Churchill-Roosevelt confer- 
ences, is best seen from one of the 
touring caleches whose _ bilingual 
drivers have an almost inexhaustible 
fund of information about the sights. 

Another drive—around the lovely 
Ile d’Orleans, 10 miles further down- 
river—can also be an unforgettable 
exverience. ¢ 

Farther along is the mouth of the 
Saguenay, one of the continent's most 
interesting rivers. Travelling up its 
course from Tadoussac through a 


900-foot deep gorge, you will see 
















sights which have thrilled travellers 


for hundreds of vears. 

A few miles down the St. Law 
rence from Tadoussac is a passeng 
ferry. Take it and land at Trois-Pi 


toles. Voila! you are on the Gaspe 


Peninsula. Its rugged beauty w 
entrance you; but it is Saint-Flavic 
50 miles further north on Highwa 


10, that is regarded as the true gate- 


way to Gaspe. 





Yes indeed, you ar 
welcome in La Pro 
ince de Québec—wher: 
the bustle of metr 
politan Montréal cor 
trasts with the fortif 
a cations of  Québe 
A, North America’s, on 
gee ae walled ¢ itv. Tour ove 
r aah magnificent highwa 
_— P through the picture: 
que, historic tower 
“Zand villages of Frenc 
Canada. Enjoy ti 
Ae aes magnificent fishing 
Québec’s countle 
lakes and rivers. Y: 
will be welcomed wit 
old-time hospitality 
comfortable moder 
inns and hotels. 


For free recs mars and booklets, write: Pro 
vnea Publ ety Tureau, Parliarsent Bu dinzs 
Québec Cty, Cona'a of 48 Rockets 
Plazo, New York 20, N.Y 
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The Literary Life 


Then There’s the Other Side 


a SHORTLY AFTER my book was 
published I opened a_ bank 
iccount. It was a gesture of sheer 
bravado, indicative of the endearing, 
f not enduring, optimism of young 
writers. 

The bank teller came to the ques- 
tion “Occupation” on the form. 
‘Writer,” I said firmly. He paused 
and smiled patiently at what he ob- 
viously considered a feeble joke. The 
pause lengthened. Finally he looked 
up to meet my stern glare. “Writer?” 
he echoed. “You really want to put 
‘writer’ as an occupation?” When I 
nodded, his smile was kindly, but I 
left the bank feeling like someone 
refused admission to an_ exclusive 
club because of inappropriate clothes. 

The next day I received a telephone 
call from a stranger in Toronto. She 
was gracious and charming, and 
even her gushing enthusiasm was wel- 
come. She invited me to be guest of 
honor at a literary tea. “After all,” 
she said, “your book makes you a 
social lion this season.” Since I had 
gathered from the bank teller that it 
made me a social outcast, this was 
most consoling. 

I remembered these contrasting in- 
cidents when I read the recent article 
n SATURDAY NIGHT on literary teas 
n Canada. IT hoped none of my hos- 
tesses would read it. It seemed one 
thing to bite the hand that’s fed vou 
»v nibbling daintily on the fingertips 
ind another to snap it off at the wrist. 
Mv reaction was not noble or influ- 
‘nced by sentiment. It was merelv the 
onely feeling of a Canadian writer 
when someone suggests that a spring 
of encouragement on the desert of 
literarv recognition in Canada should 
either drv up or be boarded over. 

The negative side of the question 
of the value of Literarv Teas has sev- 
ral justifiable claims. There are many 
pretentious folk at such gatherings. 
vut pretension is not exclusive to that 
segment of society. Even authors have 
een known to be brushed by it. Ad- 
mittedlv, too, the reaction to the 
‘vent depends largely on the type of 
uthor. 

A two-fisted writer of Truth does 
ook out of place simpering over a 
cup of tea; but even if you are a 
owering genius, one who feels the 
‘arth has a message for us all, you 
in always crush a cup in powerful 
ists, thereby establishing the inten- 
tv of vour sincerity. Then there is 
he “social lion” aspect, the absurdity 
f which cannot be denied. At one 
ffair I was confronted by an old 
riend. with whom I have had a 
mewhat impersonal and casual 
riendship for years. She emerged 
om the crowd, embraced me with 
1 elaborate show of affection and, 
irading me about the room, intro- 
iuced me as her “great good friend”. 

The claim that guests have little or 
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no connection with the literary world, 
and that their concern is primarily 
with scrutinizing the guest of honor 
and establishing a link with the writ- 
ing breed, also has some validity. You 
may reel back from the assurance 
that “You don’t LOOK like an au- 
thor’—an assurance offered as a 
supreme compliment; occasionally it 
is equally disconcerting to be told 
by some well-meaning lady that she 
thinks it is “awfully cute” that you 
write; and it is guaranteed to choke 
up any writer if a guest engages in a 
lengthy and enthusiastic discussion of 
vour book and you discover, several 
“thank-vou’s” later, that the book 
which delighted her was not the one 
vou wrote. 

Finally, of course, there is the 
forceful crv that conversation at lit- 
erary teas is absurd. If people do gush 
alarmingly and engage in absurd con- 
versation, perhaps it is not unfair to 
suggest that the guest of honor is par- 
tially responsible. As guest of honor 
and certainly as someone whose busi- 
ness is ideas and words, he is at lib- 
ertv to direct the conversation down 
more stimulating paths. Of course. 
there is the difficulty of finding a 
topic more stimulating to any author 
than himself and his work. 


1 THESE ARE ALL occupational haz- 
zards of the business of writing. 
As such, thev seem to me to be super- 
ficial objections to a long-established 
tradition. Since the tradition of the 
literary tea in the United States and 
Britain is strong, 1 must fulfill some 
function and one that may be par- 
ticularly important in Canada. 

The loneliness of writers in the 
Dominion is weJ-kKnown and _ con- 
stant!y lamented. It springs, in part. 
from a complex equally well-known. 
if not so constantly lamented. Our 
Canadian passion for mediocrity. 
stemming, as someone suggested, from 
our fear of top- evel people and our 
preference for comfortable folk we 
can understand. reinforces a peculiar 
herd instinct. We are suspicious of 
those who, because of talent or per- 
sonalitv. are apart from the herd. 
Yet the writer is automatically iso- 
lated, and in essence should be the 
most individualistic member of so- 
cietv. If he is like everybody else. 
then he has no message or ideas for 
anvhodv else and might as well stop 
writing. The literarv tea is founded 
on the assumption that a writer, or 
anvone engaged in any of the arts 
is an individual and a member of a 
resnectable individualistic profession 

There is. then, a responsibilty to 
that profession, and it seems reason- 
ahle to suggest that the literary tea 
offers a two-fold opportunity of meet- 
ing that responsibility. In one way, it 
is rather like a ceremonial parade 
and. as such, demands your respect- 


ful attendance if you are willing to 
accept the duties as well as the privi- 
leges. 

Then frequently, the writer is asked 
to “say a few words” to the guests— 
an invaluable chance to get across a 
point of view on Canadian writing. 
The atmosphere of the literary tea is 
a receptive one. I remember one 
writer who beamed with good will on 
his audience, received their warm 
welcome and, smiling brightly, open- 
ed his remarks with the comment that 
“The Canadian book public stinks!” 
His geniality softened the blow and 
his audience, refusing to believe they 
had been insulted by so friendly and 
pleasant a man, nodded approvingly 
and broke into spontaneous applause. 
It is possible he won many allies. 


2 PERHAPS IT IS vulgar to mention 

commercialism, but at times it is 
necessary. A writer, however artistic, 
writes to be read. He may not want 
to admit it, but he still prefers to be 
read in books purchased by the 
reader. There is the matter of the 
royalty cheque. One essential require- 
ment to the pleasing state of being a 
“read”, and therefore eating, author 
is publicity and, as everyone knows, 
one of the best sources of publicity 
is personal contact. The guests may 
not rush to their nearest friendly 
bookstore for a copy of the author’s 
book, but at least they know his 
name. If, by chance, they see a copy 
of his effort later, it is not improbable 
that thev will buy it. I hesitate to 
underestimate the publicity value of 
a tea party. Remember what hap- 
pened at Boston! 

Aside from the more obvious ad- 
vantages of literary teas, thev do offer 
an opportunity to meet other and 
established writers. 

In the interest of bigger, better and 
more literarv teas in Canada. the fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered to the 
guests: 

Don’t purposefully avoid the au- 
thor if vou haven’t read his book. 
Remember he is lonely, and the fierce- 
ness of his look may be hunger. If 
vou are hesitant about a topic for 
conversation, trv the title of his book; 
vou can get it from at least one other 
suest. Talking about titles is alwavs 
safe and often enlightening to the 
mithor. The title of my attempt. 
“Blaze of Noon.” brought six different 
interpretations at one literary tea, in- 
cluding a quotation from the Bible 
and one from Shakespeare. I was too 
shaken to admit it had been plucked 
from a scrap of dialogue. 

If vou did read his book and liked 
it, get excited. This may make the 
author nervous, but it is good for 
him. If vou read it and didn't like it, 
get MORE excited. And don’t tiptoe. 
Until Canadian writing can be dis- 
cussed critically against the back- 
‘rround of international writing, it 
cannot really mature; and neither can 
the authors. Our inclination to qual- 
ifv criticisms with the attitude “as a 
Canadian book it is good” becomes 
a cage, built originally out of. self- 
defence. To the comment “But of 
course you can’t compare it with 
American or English or French or 
any other writing”, there seems to 
me to be only one logical reply, “Why 
not?” It will bring the author to his 


knees, but being on bended knee, 
although rare these days, is not un- 
seemly. 

Strangle that impulse to assure the 
author that he doesn’t LOOK like one 
This is not taken kindly, since secret- 
ly we prefer to think of ourselves as 
roaring rebels, stamping across the 
wasteland, shouting defiance. Encour- 
age him. He may not dare to be an 
Oscar Wilde with a lily in his palm, 
but encourage him anyway. 


JEANN BEATTIE 
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The Prisoner of Immanence 


fy SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR is one of 
the principal exponents of Exis- 
tentialism, and in 1949 she published a 
large book which was an existentialist 
exposition of the place of woman in 
the modern world. Translated by H. 
M. Parshley, this book has now ap- 
peared in English as The Second 
Sex. It is an important book, and it 
will provoke much discussion; pos- 
sibly it will be discussed more than 
read, for it is a book of prolonged 
and complex argument of extremely 
uneven merit. 

The Existentialists have often been 
accused of looseness and caprice in 
their philosophical argument: many 
of them are persuasive writers rather 
than convincing thinkers. Madame de 
Beauvoir exhibits all their weakness, 
as well as much of their strength, in 
this book. Indeed, it sometimes ap- 
pears that it has been written by two 
women—one an able and_ original 
thinker, and the other the zealous. 
irascible feminist of the funny papers. 

For the reader without a nodding 
acquaintance with Existentialism the 
book will be puzzling. This mode of 
thought (for it is coherent 
philosophical system, and does not 
pretend to be) draws heavily upon 
such thinkers of the nineteenth cen- 
turv as Soren Kierkegaard and Martin 
Heidegger; its central belief is con- 
veniently expressed in Henley’s decla- 
ration that 


not a 


Tam the Master of My Fate 
The Captain of My Soul. 


But Existentialists are by no means 
agreed how tar this mastery may go; 
some are atheists and others repudiate 
atheism. All are agreed that man’s 
struggle for true freedom is the most 
important of human 
and that this freedom may only be at- 
tained by casting off age-old restraints 
of guilt and shame, many of which 
are associated with religion. 

As an Existentialist. Simone de 
Beauvoir accepts this philosophical 
attitude; as a woman, she desires that 
this struggle for real spiritual, intel- 
lectual and social freedom should also 
extend to women. Whatever the final 
fate of Existentialism may be, it has 
value at present because it compels 
fresh consideration of old problems: 
anything which rattles the old, dark 
gods in their tabernacles has some 
merit. Mme. de Beauvoir sets out to 
analyse the situation of women in the 
world as it exists today, and to de- 
mand a better place for her sex. 

Her exposition of the subjection 
and exploitation of women by men is 
brilliant but not entirely convincing. 
The lot of woman has not always 
been so bad, in every corner of the 
globe, as she paints it. She dismisses 
in a few words the hypothesis ad- 
vanced by J. J. Bachofen, that the 


considerations, 


earliest civilizations were matriarc 
that a Golden Age of Woman ¢ 
place in pre-history to the domina 
of Man. Nevertheless some far n 
careful thinkers than Mme. de Be 
voir accept that notion. She eit 
does not know, or chooses to for 
facts about certain early Europ 
civilizations which do not fit into 
plan. And she cannot resist the te: 
tation, now and again, to take a g 
prejudiced swipe at Man the Opp 
sor, in terms which suggest less 
dispassionate philosopher (who | 
pens, by a whim of Fate, to b 
woman) than the 
red-nosed — suffragette — walloping 
Cabinet Minister with her umbre 
Nevertheless, she firmly establis 
the point that women have had a 

deal for at least three thousand ve 
and that men have been chiefls 

sponsible for it. 

When representing man as a 
lainous Oppressor she is not alw 
successful. But when she shows 
as a Simpleton, demanding that 
man fill a special role in a drama 
which he has cast himself for the 
part. she is magnificent. In the s 
tlon of her book “The M 
of Woman in Five Authors” she 1 


Steel-spectac 


called 


to a level of effective argument 
equalled elsewhere. Here she anal\ 
the attitude toward women reve: 


in the works of Montherlant (won 
as a nasty necessity). of D. H. I 

rence (woman as a physical flatt 
of men). ‘Paul C'aud?! (woman 
a mvstical Andre re 
(woman as the stuff of poetry). 

Stendah] (woman as an_ intellig 
free. potentially delightful hun 
being). This may not be philosop 
ing on a high level, but it is liter 
criticism, and criticism of life, of 

first order. Oh. if onlv she could h 
written like this for all her ses 
hundred-odd pages, what a book 


would be! 


vessel). 


Fy UNFORTUNATELY, however, M 
4) de Beauvoir touches depths 
pettiness and foolishness, as we 
heights of rare perceptiveness. In 
tably, in a book of this sort, she n 
generalize, but with what is eithe 
nocence, or else brazen effronters 
confesses that in all that she says a 
women from the Middle Ages 
present day, she generalizes upon 
experience of the women of Fr 
Where, she says “the situation is t 
cal™ Certainly, as she describes 
IS not typical of the women ot N 
America nor of the British Isles 
is only one of the many insta 
which Mme. de Beauvoir offers o! 
staggering intellectual isolationisn 
the French. 

There is another type of isola! 
ism apparent in this book, also, 
makes it irritating reading for an 
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f even moderately optimistic tem- 
erament. Mme. de Beauvoir flatly re- 
ises to believe that good faith, or 
isting love, can exist between men 
nd women in marriage. Indeed, she 
ites bluntly that, while the institu- 
on of marriage lasts. true love will 
nly be found in adultery. This ts 
oomy twaddle, for it not only denies 
e possibility of honor and charity 
tween the sexes. but it also denies 
e possibility of growth or explora- 
on of personality within marriage. 
his is isolationism indeed. for it 
eans that Mme. de Beauvoir must 
ive formed her opinion upon evi- 
ence supplied by some very un- 
ippy. cynical, faithless and dis- 
sreeable people. 
The new freedom of mankind. we 
av confidently assert. will not be 
ought about by people of weak af- 
ctions and tawdry. — vacillating 
motions. In these passages of her 
ok Mme. de Beauvoir seems to me 
) fall into one of the commonest pit- 
ills that lie in the path of the deter- 
ined intellectual—the belief that a 
mple happiness is impossible for a 
st-rate intellect. It would be nearer 
ith to sav that only a powerful in- 
lect allied to a powerful spirit is 
pable of a prolonged. informed and 
pacious happiness. It is when she 
ls into this fashionable despair. this 
odish disillusion. that Mme. de 
Seauvoir is laughable 
Her book is written in the Existen- 
‘ntialist jargon: she cannot sav that 
,omen are more held down bv en- 
ronment and = circumstances than 
1en—she must sav that woman is 
the prisoner of immanence.” She 
oes not even like to call a woman a 
yman if she can call her “an exist- 
it.’ However. this sort of faddy 
cabularv must be permitted to 
yhilosophers 
If I appear to have dwelt unduly 
pon what displeased me in this book 
t me hasten to right that wrong by 
ving that it is the work of a woman 
brilliant. if cold and acidulated 
itellect. and that every woman who 
concerned with her situation as a 
oman ought to take a look at it 
vou can read it all. so much the 
‘tter, but in mv experience women 
‘aders are less tolerant of prolonged 
minist argument than men. Mme 
e Beauvoir has done modern societ\ 
great service bv considering. from 
fresh point of view, the position of 
vomen, and the spiritual Otherness 
hich men may have foisted upon 
hem. 
I recommend this book also to 
ale fogies. who think that women 
e lesser creatures than men, and to 
liots who refer to their middle-aged 
‘male acquaintances as “the girls.” 
There is something in this book for 
ervbody. but if it finds one single 
ider among the subscribers of this 
iper who can swa!low it all without 
mur. I should like to present him 
th a verv special prize. Fortunately 
hook is printed with broad mar- 
ns, SO vou may write notes to the 


thor to vour heart’s content 


ROBERTSON Davies 
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In Brief 


THE FACE BESIDE THE FIRE—by Laurens van 
der Post—pp. 312—Clarke Irwin—$2.75 
This distinguished novel tells the 

story of a man whose life has been so 

distorted by the stultifving love of his 
mother that he makes a_ disastrous 

marriage; subsequently he meets a 

woman whose love enables him to 

break the bonds of the past and re- 
gain his mastery of himself and of 
his talent as a painter. To this fa- 
miliar theme the author brings a fine- 
ly disciplined stvle. and a poetic un- 
derstanding of human motives and 
relationships. which carry his work to 

a verv high level. Deeply satistving 

in form and expression, this is a book 

of noble quality by one of the most 
gifted younger writers of our time. 


SIMPLE HERALDRY CHEERFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
—voy lain Moncreiffe and Don Pottinger 
pp. 64 beautifully illustrated in color — 
Nelson—$2.50 





Several recent books have sought 
to make heraldry clear to the uniniti- 
ated, but none attacks the job with 
the cheery goodwill of this one. Vir- 
tually every aspect of the subject is 
described briefly. and demonstrated 
in amusing but not facetious pictures 
in fine heraldic colour. Here is a case 
Where One picture is worth a thou- 
sand words and the book does. literal- 
lv, make clear the elernents of a fas- 


cinating and beautiful study. 


THE CRUCIBLE—o play by Arthur Miller—pp 
145—Macmillan—$3.25 


This powerfully dramatic play 
deals with the witchcraft trials in 
Salem. Massachusetts in 1692. Al- 
though the parallel is mever stressed. 
the similarity to the 
suspected of Communism today can 
never be absent frem the reader's 
mind. The unsupported accusations, 
the stigma upon those who have ap- 
parently been acquitted. the quag- 


mire of suspicion—all are here. Chil- 


ling to read or see, this play carr 


rials of persons 


an important reminder that neither 
the zeal nor the folly of our dav is 


new under the sun. 
IT'S WARM INSIDE—by Peter Towry—pp. 224 
—Clarke, Irwin—$2Z.50 


Unimportant as a novel, | 


, 14 , la k; , ki. rt j + ’ > 
to'd tale Of fasrPionable and artistic 


adulterv. Several themes are stated. 
nut not develo; ed. and the char- 
icters, though amusing, are flat 
Escape literature for the intelligent 
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MARY II, QUEEN 
W. Chapman 


Pp. £00 oppendcix ong 


Cc 
. 4 
dex—!lustrated ree rwin——$5 2 

] ntl ro r 7 ; niet ton 
Excellentls Orgs Zea i < 
written, this biography gives us 


nicture ot 





as part of that roval centaur William- 
and-Mary. The daughter of James II 
was a beautiful, charming and sweet- 
natured girl who came to the throne 
under her father’s curse (he consider- 
ed her a usurper) and guided in mat- 
ters of state by her husband who, al- 
though he loved her dearly, was sure- 
ly the most cynical power-politician 
ever to sit on the throne of England. 

In her journal she wrote: “God 
knows mv heart is not made for a 
kingdom”, and six years as a queen 
warped her nature and broke her 
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heart. A distinguished piece of histor- 
ical writing, temperate, perceptive 


and economical. 


FASHIONS IN LONDON—by Barbara Wors 
ley-Gough—pp. 108, illustrated—Ambassa 
dor Books—$3 


Fashion is here used in the older 
sense of the beau monde, and not 
merely of clothes. The writer de- 
scribes the change trom a world of 
fashion dominated by the Court and 
a few aristocratic families, to a world 
in which fashion is dictated by com- 
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Written with 


in sound 
the sub- 


pp 


mercial interests. A nostalgic book. 
yut not depressingly so. 
I : 

Wit and stvle. and rooted 

ind detailed knowledge 
CO STORIES—by Osbert Sitwel 

5 Millan—$5 

Al] the short stories of 
finest practitioners of tha 
art now living, collected 


some volume and 


i 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


hand- 


presented with 


preface containing a generous dose 


A new spirit animates Newfoundland. 
Realization that her natural resources are 
almost unbelievably rich stirs everyone. 


Under the Newfoundland and Labrador Corporation, 


a partnership of government and private 


enterprise, an industrial revolution is under way. BEE 


Some labor shortages have developed. 


STAINLESS STEELS 


TOOL STEELS 


Iron mines under the sea, 


molybdenite, 
future. Atlas specialty steels are on the job 
aiding development. 


strictty FORBIDDE 


“Use of railroad tracks 


of Sir 
common sense. A 


re-read 


THE BOOK OF CRICKET VERSE 
196 & 


Gerald Brodribb—pp. 


Osbert’s acid but 


book to read and 





stimulating 
Whitman, and five 
Wodehouse), 


Walt 
stanzas by P. G. 


= ..gelibed biy Byron). 
18 pp. notes so much 


and index—Clarke Irwin—$2.50 


Not only 


value this delightful 


thusiasts will 
anthology of 


cricket en 


THE WHITE ROSE OF MEMPHIS—by Co! 
am C. Faulkner 
Eachern—$6.25 





verse inspired by cricket: it is a first- 


rate summer's day companion. Some This long, untidy melodrama 
of the inclusions are startling (Blake appeared as a serial in the 
and Herrick), some — unforeseen Missouri, 4ddvertiser in 1880- 81; 
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A sign near Buchans reads, 
by dog teams is strictly forbidden.”’ 
Buchans is a growing metropolis, the center of zinc, 
lead and copper mining and the site of a projected 


zine refinery. 
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limestone, iron ore, 















~ watural WEALTH 


“Newfoundland is a forest surrounded by fish." 
Fishing remains the great industry but the world’s 
largest pulpwood mill at Corner Brook is expected to 
double in size when they start to cut black spruce 
from a stand in Labrador larger than the Kingdom 





Gander is one of the world’s busiest 


An aluminum plant is planned. 


—» cement and gypsum plants, fluorspar, 
all promise much for Newfoundland’s 


Don't be fooled. ¢ 


ATLAS STEELS LIMITED, WELLAND, ONTARIO 


HIGH SPEED STEELS 


MINING DRILL STEELS 


SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 


(Stephen Phillips’ brilliant parody of 
excellent 
some 
sobering (Wordsworth, Tennyson and 
Only England could produce 
g 200d verse about a game. 


pp. 542—8urns & Mac 


Ripley, 


of Belgium. 


ae 
susiestAlLRPORT 


trans-continental airports. As important 
to Newfoundlanders are new discoveries 
of asbestos and bauxite to the south. 















writer was the grandfather of W: .- 
Faulkner, Nobel-prize novelist. 

this were not the case it is impc 

to believe that the storv would , 
have been Penn A preface = 
Robert Cantwell says that the 

is written in the “involved 
century manner (cf. Scott. Dic 
Hawthorne. Melville)". but it 
geststhese writers less than Lew 
lace of Ben Hur tame. 

The story begins with a fancy 
party on a new river boat, the 
Rose of Memphis: to amuse «> - 
selves the revellers decide t 
stories and a man in the disgu 
Ingomar (the Noble Savage) laur >: 
into an involved rigmarole of p - ete 
and passion. Then, lo! it is reve “ze \' 
that all the characters in his ta 
right there on the boat. and the 
tinue to work out the plot in th 


. t 
shion of a 


















radio serial until 


apparently from exhaustion 
writing has a certain vitality. 
also exhibits everv crime of stvl< ‘3 
taste to be found in the ephe 7 
fiction of its time. a 
M IS FOR MOTHER—by Marjorie Ric = 
pp. 114, illustrated by Peggy Boco- — 
Longmans Green—$3 oe 
t U 
etters from a mother t be 
daughter who has left home i 
~ Tid 
nd work London. in which 
of the cas and more exaspe inl 
side of Motherhood is c aptured = 
: : den 
humo ind understanding. Ps s 
analysts sav that one’s attitude the 
Wa ones mother ranges 


o A tne 


Whole-souled devotion to a des 





chop her up with an axe: this 

supports such a view brilliant iy 
most of the emphasis on the } PHE 
cidal side of the scale. A verv 

hook. with its roots deep In fac 


THE SEX LIFE OF WILD ANIMALS—by £€ 72 vua 
Burns—pp. 268 & index—Clarke, Irs is I 
$3.25 
An Americ naturalist writes the 

pleasantly poptins, but bv no xn Phe 

facetious, stvle about the sex lack 


of the common mammals of this 

tinent. According to Mr. Burn i 
sex life of animals is far more \ rep) 
iclous, than 1s hi 
supposed. After thirty ve V 


field work he refuses to be dog 


h less capr 








but his book plz reflects wid e 
and a natural gift ! 
int contribution to the a e ( 
inderstanding of anim 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION in England since 


by P. C. Mcintosh——pp. 243, indexe . 
ustrated—Clarke Irwin—$3.25 ee 
Far more entertaining tha 
would think possible on such 
\ l ' } 
ject. this book traces the evo : 
physical education from. the 
ganized and often brutal game 
early 19th century, through “Sw . 
drill” to medern remedial : 
pressive plav. A few legends a: 3 
ploded in passing and some forz 
pioneers are given their due of 
} 
THE EARLY VICTORIAN WOMAN—by : 
Dunbor—pp. 182, illustrated—Clorke ~ 1 


—$3.50 


Between 1837 and 1857 the 
generally admired career for 
man was marriage; consequent 
and the arts of dress we 
importance than the 





tation 
greater 
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v, and house-keeping was much 
re of a business. Below the women 
o the upper and middle classes were 
men who worked in factories and 
ies IN conditions which would not 
tolerated for animals today. At 

t it seems impossible that these 
ditions prevailed a century ago, 
that the framework of life has 

n so radically changed. Pleasant- 
ind lightly written, this is neverthe- 


, a serious book. 


2 GIRLS ONLY—by F. H. Richardson—pp. 
6—Burns & MacEachern—$3.25 
some of the things a girl ought to 
yw about sex, put in a way that 
some adults will find mealy-mouthed. 
Well calculated. however. not to 
or her shy parents, 
terms which are 


crete to an adolescent. 


m a shy girl 


expressed in 


For Children 


ives 1 to 6 


THE LITTLE HORSE BUS—by Groham Greene, 
pictures by Dorothy Craigie—Clarke, Irwin 
-$2.00 
The celebrated Catholic novelist 
es his hand at a book for children 
d it is not a complete success, for 
tis a little too complicated and the 
moral is not hit hard enough. How- 
erv, quality always tells, and the 
writing is first-rate, though tots will 
demand some explanations. The many 
and expressive pictures carry out 
he intention of the book better than 
tne text. 


{ves 6 to 10 


PHELIM AND THE CREATURES — by Metco 
Mayne Reid, pictures by Sydney Passmore 
Clorke, Irwin—$2.00 


The setting is Irish and the lan- 
vyuage nods toward Ireland, but there 
is no Irish magic. The ingredients of 

good book of stories are here, but 

ev have not been skilfully managed. 
Phelim the magician, the key figure, 
cks magic and does not seem to be 
organic part of the book. The 
imals can talk, but thev are not 
presented as other than animal, 
ich is an excellent idea: but they 
ver become vivid, and we are not 
rmitted to know enough about any 

e of them. Too bad. because this 

iid have been a distinguished book. 
(Auld: “Do we have to finish it?” 


‘and Upward 

FLICKER'S FEATHER—by Merriett Porme- 

ee Allen—Longmons, Green—$3.25 
\n excellent historical novel for 
young, laid in the period of the 
lerican Revolution, and bringing in 
celebrated Rogers’ Rangers. The 
ing hero, Duff. is a likable and 
dible lad, and the author makes it 
te acceptable that he should meet 
‘ood many famous people. There 
many well-drawn characters, and 
a pedlar called Comical Smith, is 
l4ppV Invention, just the sort to 
S In a young reader's memory, 
! worthy of a place there. The book 
ds historical stuffiness, but is not 
and while 
ty of hero-worship, the heroes are 
thy and there is no mawkishness. 
listinguished addition to that new 

s of fiction, the junior novel. 
B. E. N. 


tten down, there is 


fune 27, 1953 





Tradition and Innovation 


1 ONCE READ (I think in an essay 
by Sachevereil Sitwell) an inter- 
pretation of the myth of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. According to this view, the 
dark and mysterious story of the bard 
who ventured into the halls of Hades 
to bring back his lost wife. is an alle- 
gory of the artist in search of inspi- 
ration. The shadowy underworld is 
the Past: and what the myth tells us, 
therefore. is that to find inspiration 
the artist must go back into the Past. 
But though he must go back into 
the Past to find his inspiration, he 
must on no account look back into 
the Past. He must look forward into 
the future: if he so much as glances 
behind him, his hard-won inspiration 
disappears forever. Like Newton, the 
artist looks a little further because he 
stands on the shoulders of giants. 
Without founding his work on the 
traditions of his art, he can make no 
progress. At the same time, he must 
remember that what makes a good 
foundation may make a bad roof. 
Tradition is a basis for progress, not 
a substitute for it. To make wise use 
of tradition means only that an artist 
is not wasting his energies hewing out 
for himself discoveries that other men 
have already disclosed. 

Learn hence for ancient rules a 

just esteem; 

To copy nature is tc copy them.” 
But even Pope, prince of classicists, 
modifies his admonition by observing: 

“Great wits sometimes may _ glori- 

ously offend, 

And rise to faults true Critics dare 

not mend. 

But tho’ the Ancients thus their 

rules invade, 

(As Kings dispense with laws them- 


selves have made) 


Moderns, beware! or if you must 
offend 
4gainst the precept, ne’er trans- 


gress is End.” 

Pope knew what he was talking 
about. The balance must be made 
tradition and = innovation 

In music, it is specially clear that 
tradition is like the reputation of a 
family, or the honor of a regiment: 
it is handed down from the past. but 
before it can be possessed, it must be 
won again by the present. 

In the recent Coronation music. we 
had a particularly fine chance to ex- 
amine the interplay of tradition and 
innovation. Some of the music was 
a thousand vears old, and more; some 
of the chants were among the oldest 


between 


music we still hear activelv performed 
And some of the music was written 
specially for this occasion, by living 
composers: William Walton’s Te 
Deum, for example. Other music was 
Jacobean: Orlando Gibbons. Purcell 
was represented: and the anthem 
Zadock the Priest that Handel wrote 
for the coronation of George the 
Second was sung at the Anointing 
The newls crowned Queen made her 


way out of the Abbey to the Pomp 
and Circumstance march that Elgar 
wrote on the occasion of Edward 
VII's coronation. 

Finally. there was Vaughan-Wil- 
liams’ setting of the Elizabethan 
hymn that stood as number one hun- 
dred in the old hvmnals: All People 
That on Earth Do Dwell, the Old 
Hundredth. Here the past and the 
present. tradition and_ innovation, 
come together in plain sight 

All this makes the Coronation serv- 
ice a kind of conspectus of 
Much of the music was not 
easy to hear: after all, it was intended 
only to support the ceremonial. The 
motets during the Homage that began 
with Orlando Gibbons and ended 
with Healey Willan were inconspicu- 
ous. Other parts of the service, such 
as Vaughan-Williams’ powerful set- 
ting of the Creed. were partly ob- 
scured. But the 
mained: and it was not, it seemed to 
me. a homogeneous effect. 


musical 
histor 


general effect re- 


There was. in fact. not one main 
musical tradition represented, but 
two. The first. and by far the most 
prominent. was the tradition that 
the unaccompanied voices of 
good singers. It comes from the Mid- 
dle Ages. through the giants of the 
Golden Age. such as Palestrina; is 
taken up by the Elizabethans and 
Monteverdi: and then disappears as 
an obvious tradition, glimmering from 
time to time in some motets of Bach. 
and passages in other works: the 
Missa Beethoven. for 
example. It then reappears quite 
strongly in modern times, in Vaughan- 
Williams. Benjamin Britten. and Wil- 
liam Walton. It is marked by a clarity 


and radiance of stvle. worked out in 


rests on 


Solennis of 


a uniform texture which seeks quietly 
to overwhelm. than suddenly 
to astonish. It is musical tapestry, and 
the circumstances of performance in 
a large church. by smoothing and 


nes. often enrich its 





blurring its outli 
beauties. It is the music of serenity 
and repose: the music of heaven; the 
music of the Church Triumphant. 
When the stream of this tradition 


flowed underground in the eighteenth 


century, It was rep aced by the music 
of conflict and passion: the music of 


earth: the music of the Church Mili- 





tant. In the Messiah, Handel praises 
God as King of Kings: and this 1s 
surely characteristic of his style. It is 
the epitome of earthly majesty. It is 
effective. often overwhelmingly so. 

One of the great musical moments 
is certainly the thunder of the chorus 
and orchestra delivering Handel's 
Coronation Anthem. But it ts unfor- 
tunate that this anthem is written for 
the Anointing. Of the whole cere- 
mony, this, with the Communion, is 
surely the most heavenly in charac- 
ter, representing, I suppose, nothing 
less than the Holy Spirit descending 
into the person of the Monarch. Here, 
if nowhere else, we need the music 
of the Church Triumphant: celestial 
music. And it is here that we find a 
most splendid outburst in the tradi- 
tion of the Church Militant. 

Certainly it is possible to justify 
this choice. to argue that the Mon- 
arch is an earthly one, now being 
prepared for an earthly struggle, and 
so forth. But I do not think the argu- 
ment convinces the emotions. I am 
sure the other musical tradition would 
have been more fruitful. 


FO} ANOTHER small disappointment 
lav in the fanfares, which, not- 
able as thev were, did not compare to 
those used at the coronation of 
George VI, which you can easily hear 
for yourself on the complete record- 
ing of the ceremony which was put 
out by HMV. 

On the other hand, nothing tox 
much can be said of Walton’s T¢ 
Deum, which had the broad style, 
purpose, and the virtues of the olc 
celestial tradition, and yet made use 
of harmonies, and turns of melody 
that were both new and appropriate; 
a true marriage of tradition and inno- 
“same is true of the 
Hundredth 


Apart from its magnificence, tnis Is 


vation The 
Vaughan-Williams Old 


a remarkable musical tour-de-force 








It is almost an illustrated lecture on 

the progress of the old tradition 

Each verse in turn was set in a new 

development of that tradition, becom- 

tre 

tions 

but 

secuo to flow 

sblv from what 

ré the singing 

through of th hvmn ascended the 

heights of musical experience, and 

made its Id sp endors stand fortt 
he 
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HOT?... Dial your own weather 
with a CARRIER room air conditioner 


Don't be beat by the heat \ Carrier Room Air 
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Miracle-Drama of the Coronation 


@ A Queen is Crowned provides 
the handsomest possible conso- 
lation prize for those who couldn't 
attend the Coronation itself. The 
people who crowded into Westminster 
Abbey or struggled for position in 
the London streets caught only iso- 
lated glimpses of the spectacle. The 
film record recreates the pageant 
almost from start to finish, and gives 
it the shape, significance and intensity 
of some ancient miracle-drama_re- 
vived in terms of modern super- 
production. 

In the miracle plays of the Middle 
Ages, the characters shed personal 
identity and took on the heightened 
quality of symbolism. To an impres- 
sive extent this is what happens in the 
unfolding pageant of A Queen is 
Crowned. The central figures in their 
stiff heraldic-emblazoned robes are 
there to represent certain great ab- 
stractions and institutions—the Mon- 
archy, the Church, the State, the 
Lords Spiritual. the Lords Temporal 

with every element of the pageant 
profoundly English, English to the 
marrow. As a piece of native drama 
on the grand scale, the Coronation 
has probably never been surpassed in 
history. 


The rest of the world will tend to 
look at A Queen is Crowned in terms 
of super-production; and on this basis 
it is impossible to imagine how it 
could have been done better. It is such 
an impeccable and solemn spectacle 
that the slightest flaw would have 
marred it conspicuously. There were 
no discoverable flaws. The pageant 
flows along like some superlativels 
handled sequence of history in the 
making the waiting crowds, the 
march past of thousands of troops. 
the emergence of the cumbersome 
old show-case of a state coach, with 
Elizabeth and Philip barely visible 
behind dark gleaming glass; and then 
the long. slow processional through 
the Abbey, the ceremonial anointing 
and crowning, the immense ritual of 
the centuries all converging on the 
small, dedicated and curiously touch- 
ing figure of Elizabeth: and after that 
the recessional through the Abbey, 
and the dispersal of the procession 
through the London streets, with the 
crowds still standing, thick as felt, in 
the great curves and circles of a city 
that seemed built for just such cere- 
monials as this. 

The commentary for A Queen ts 
Crowned was written by Christopher 
Fry, who, in the midst of such an 
immensity of symbolism, very wisely 
refrained from any special inventions 
of his own. It is spoken, a little too 
throbbingly, by Sir Laurence Olivier. 
The film speaks for itself, with a 
certain sort of historical eloquence, 
and scarcely needs a commentary. 
Certainly the last thing it requires is 
added histrionic emphasis. 


Three D seems to be still spin 
along on its own power. The tec i 
cians continue to improvise hap 
on the science of stereo-optics, 
the audiences are as happy as eve 
dodging—and accepting—almost 
thing the boys happen to throw 
them. In the meantime. the sc: 
writers have only to fish in the 
tom drawer for any manuscript 
have on hand. They then give 
perfunctory Three D_ treatment 
which apparently involves not! 
more complicated than the addi 
of a few more projectiles—and 
other triumph is ready for the sere 

Vian in the Dark, the latest th 
dimensional film, has to do wit! 
gangster (Edmund O’Brien), whi 
hospitalized for crime, and in 
interest Of science is given a k 
tomy operation which removes 


aoe 
_ a 


« 


criminal tendency as_ effectively 
though it had been an inflamed 
pendix. Presently, however, his 
mer gang catches up with him, 
the chase which follows ends up 
a roller-coaster, a natural setup 
Three D. The plot. though perfun: for 
tory, shows a slight advance on } 
script of House of Wax. It is s 

fairly rudimentary, however. In fa: ( 
it is doubtful whether, without Thre: ses 
D. The Man in the Dark wo 

qualify even as a Grade B ra | 

mystery drama. 


i rHE French film Back Street 
6 Paris is a story of crime and 
lence in-one of the more dismal 
tions of Paris and is worth attent 
chiefly because of the presence 
histrionic splendor of Frangoise Ros 
Mile. Rosay, her white hair fierc 
ringletted, is cast here as the prop 
tress of a dingy hotel which she 
with a ferocious disregard for all 
rules that govern polite hostelries. ‘ 
comes to a bad end at the hands 
a George Raftish character, who 
been injudicious enough to leas 
brief-case stuffed with 1000 f: 
notes in her keeping. The story te 
to sag a litthke when Frangoise Ri 
isn’t on hand to fill it with her ex 
ordinary French vitality. 
Invaders from Mars, a_ pset 
scientific thriller, tells what happ 
in a nice American community 
a saucerful of Martians arrives 
begins laying plans to take over ¢ 
trol of nuclear fission on our pli 
Though fairly simple-minded, it 
its own sort of foolish interest. 


Mary Lowrey R 
% 


An unidentified man was in 
while walking along the Queen |f 
beth Way last night. Only item in 
pockets was a Hamilton Streetc: 





Toronto Telegram 







Wonder if they’ve missed it yet 
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been with him for 12 years, quits, 
goes away and marries a saxophone 
player in a night club orchestra. His 
business goes to pot; he absconds with 
company funds and, when they lock 
him up, he asks the warden for a cell 
with a downhill lie. 

In any event. with a few notable 
exceptions, Canadians still are second- 
raters in the field of golf. This 
is the fault of the Canadian climate 
rather than the fault of the Canadian 
athlete. There is only one section of 
Canada in which golf can be played 
twelve months of the year and that 
section is British Columbia. Even in 
British Columbia, a golfer doesn’t at- 
tempt to play the game twelve months 
of the vear unless he was born with 
webbed feet. 

The Canadian Open Golf Tourna- 
ment soon will be played in Toronto. 
This is a tournament which is domi- 
nated annually by Americans, who 
drive off with all the swag. The 
Canadian Open hasn't been won by 
a Canadian since the late George 
Cumming found a bottle of Scotch 
secreted in one capacious leg of his 
plus-fours. 

The most notable performance by 
a Canadian in the big Dominion tour- 
nament of the past decade was con- 
tributed by Stanley Horne of Mon- 
treal. Horne was playing in the 
“Open” at Toronto’s Mississauga 
course some years back when he teed 
off on a 250-yard hole. 

The hopeful gallery was lining the 
fairway and stalwart Stanley took 
dead aim on the distant flag. 

His drive was long but slightly less 
than true. At the last instant, the 
ball took a dip to the right and de- 
scended in a cluster of spectators. 

One of these spectators was the 
Sheriff of Welland County. The Sher- 
iff was carrying a sun-umbrella and, 
as he heard the ball buzzing towards 
him, he ducked instinctively, suspect- 
ing that enemy planes were approach- 
ing. 

The ball hit his umbrella, rolled 
down his back and lodged in the 
Sheriff's hip pocket. 

At least, no American professional 
golfer could equal that. 

Whenever some golfing enthusiast 
begins to tell your correspondent of 
how he would have broken 80 if the 
greens had been trimmed properly, 
we think of our friend, The Dictator. 

Now, The Dictator is a stock sales- 
man and a very shrewd article. One 
day, a group of stock salesmen and 
bookmakers who had taken up golf 
aS recreation were sitting around a 
pleasant bistro, boasting of their 
prowess on the links. 5 

The Dictator was listening carefully 
and, suddenly, he spoke up. “Foosh,” 
he scoffed, “I could throw a_ ball 
around a golf course and score less 
than 130.” 

His interruption elicited derisive 
laughter. After all, The Dictator was 
a skinny character who could have 
been blown over by a mild wind. 
When he flexed his muscles, his  bi- 
ceps resembled a knot in a silk thread. 

“Okay.” said The Dictator craftily, 
“1000 dollars says I can break 130 
and you can pick the course.” 

So, the boys selected Islington, 
which is a reasonably long course 
and the contest was set for a day one 







week distant. 

The great day dawned and ev« 
stock salesman, bookmaker a 
gambler who could arise before nx 
was out at the course. 

The Dictator doffed his jacket 
hurled the golf ball off the first 
The ball didn’t travel very far but 
went straight down the centre of 
fairway. He reached the first hole 
five and rolled the ball into the ¢ 
for a six—two Over par. 

Well, the bookmakers were diy 
into the river before he had react 
the sixteenth green. 

The Dictator, smiling and unruff) 
came home in 126. On the final hi 
just for the heck of it, he threw 
ball twice with his back to the gre 

Later, a few of his victims wc 
sitting, moodily cleansing their t 
sils, with the club professional. 

“Can you imagine that?” said « 
of them. “Imagine that Dictat 
breaking 130 and I don't think hes 
seen a golf course before.” 

“Hell,” said the professional, *Y 
should have seen him yesterday 
yesterday, he broke 120 in practice 


Jim COLEM 


The Sporting Life 


A football game between two fi 
brigade teams at Liverpool (Eng 
was held up when a player’s pants 
caught fire. He was the local fire pre- 
vention officer and said he was car: 
ing a box of matches in a rear pocket 

Hans Lunde was fined $25 at Sa 
Francisco for fishing in a city lake 
with two rods. “I was just practis- 
ing,” he said, “first with my left hand 
and then with my right to see whic 
worked best.” 

The “United” football team in t 
New Zealand senior reserve compet:- 
tion has -been granted permission 
play all matches at home. The players 
are inmates of Paparua prison. 


Premier Shigeru Yoshida was bi 
ed by a heckler in the visitors’ galle 
during a debate in the Japanese D 
An MP challenged the heckler 
come down to the ground floor. H. 
leaped from the gallery, tempora: 
stunned the MP = and_ tempora: 
silenced the Premier. 

George Bigham was hired to cle 
a 40-foot yacht but nearly sank 
instead. He found a rifle on the fi 
of the cabin, pointed it down 
pulled the trigger “to see what wot 
happen”. It took the combined effo 
of four men to keep pumping out | 
water whilst a_ fireboat towed 
yacht to the beach. 


Former Maine welterweight cha 
pion Hermie Chapman faced a juc 
on a charge of assault and batters 
his one-time manager, William ( 
“Did you hit him?” asked Juc 
Gross. “Judge, if | had hit him yo 
know it,” replied Freeman. Ju 
Gross took one look at Cvr’s unm: 
ed face and dismissed the charge. 

“Everyone seems to be. thri 
about this event except me,” said M 
Ivy Spencer, 48-year-old grandmot 
of Hove (England) who was told » 
would shortly give birth to triplets 
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Export Opportunities 


to kurope 
=O 


By ERNEST WAENGLER 





E WHEN Canadian manufacturers 
talk about Western European 
narkets, the atmosphere usually be- 
comes very gloomy. It is true that 
export figures 


to most Western European countries 


ist Vear OUr OVer-ali 





showed a marked increase compared 
to the vear before, but most of that 
ncrease was due to exceptionalls 
heavy shipments of primary products 

While our exports to France. for 


nstance, rose from $46 to $48 mil- 


ion, wheat shipments alone increased 


$6 million and most other items 


sere down. Exports to Germany 
! ne ron 27 ¢ —— } 

umped trom $37 to $95 million, but 
the increase was entirely due to grain 


to Belgium. 
he Netherlands. Scandinavia and 


V were all higher than the vear 





each case the differ- 


nee consisted 


in heavier shipments 


grain, fisn asbestos and occa- 
sionally nickel, copper or alumi- 
lum 

Does this prove that as far as 
t urope 1s concerned we shal! for- 


Ver be confined to the role of sup- 
iers Of essential foodstuffs and raw 
taterials? Many Canadian manufac- 
turers feel that import and exchange 
estrictuons are such as to prevent 
Neir products from entering the 
European markets, but in actual fact 
at is only true in countries like 
France, Austria. Greece, Turkey and 

to a lesser degree Scandinavia 
In Switzerland and Belgium, on the 
ther hand, there are practically no 
mport restrictions and in the Nether- 
inds, Western Germany, Italy and 
Portugal, a large part of our manufac- 
tured goods is eligible for license 
What's more, the customs duties in 
many of these countries are far from 
xcessive. 

That does not mean that they are 
ready, at the drop of an order book, 
oO buy up all the shoes, pencils, re- 
irigerators and golf clubs that we 
an produce, but the reason for their 
tailure to do so is different from 
what many of us imagine. We cannot 
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escape the fact that, at the moment 
at least. we do not produce the kind 
of goods these peop'e want at the 
prices they can pay. 

There are not very many Euro- 
peans who can afford-—or who would 
like to own—a 200-horsepower auto- 
mobile loaded with gleaming push- 


button devices, or a refrigerator tnat 
looks like a space ship outside and 
like an operating room inside. Al- 
though the European likes things that 


are a little different from what his 





neighbor has. he is essentially in favor 
of simple things—of cars that do not 
pretend to be more than a means o 
locomotion and oft piall 
with a cooling mechanism 





In most European countries. the 
purchasing power of the masses 1s 


verV low by our standards. Consumer 


400 -— 


350 








200 


credit is still in its infancy and, in 
some places, non-existent. But all that 
does not prevent Europeans from 
buying vast quantities of consumer 
zoods every vear. So far. they are 
buving them almost exclusively from 
E uropean ) 


those countries where there are prac- 


manufacturers, even In 


tically no restrictions on dollar im- 
ports, because competition has forced 
local manufacturers to make better. 


cheaper and more suitable things 


than those produced outside of u- 


e. Manv European manufacturers 





are now in a position to give Cana- 
dians and Americans a run for their 
money in South America 

It is only logical to assume that 
those of our products which have dif- 
ficulty in competing with European 
goods in, say, Venezuela, will not be 
competitive at all in Europe itself. 
where the differential in transporta- 


tion costs alone mav become an im- 





portant factor. This rule, on the other 
hand, can in manv cases be reversed. 


Those Canadian manufactu 





there are quite a few—who are suc- 


cessful in the wide-open Venezuelan 
growing British 
competition. mav have 


market. in spite of 
I 


and German 


to some Western 


as wel 








o wise. te een +f 
¥ places the stocks (¢ con- 


goods are high and it is feared 








that a concentrated export drive from 
\ mign cause VOC mong 
d manufacturers S we S 
draining scant d r reserves. If 
rge flow f non-essentiz dollar 
°0 ras were + st r po . ng nt these 
countries would not take yng Ior 
estrictions to be re-imposed. In man 
Stances tnat s SO e reason for 
maintaining ar mport censing svs- 
en As yng S Importers have 
sk fo cences some don't bothe 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS VALUE 
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The net result is that in some of the 
“easy” countries of Europe, we are 
not selling nearly as much as they are 
now prepared to take. 

To sell 
Europeans is by no means eas} \ 


manufactured goods to 


prospective Canadian exporter might 
do well to start out with a careful 
examination of the competitive prod- 
ucts now made and sold in Europe. 
He mav feel that his own merchan- 
dise is by comparison more attractive 
ind of higher quality, but that does 
not necessarily mean that the Euro- 


peans will think so. In most lines, 
prices are of paramount importance. 
The European consumer will not even 
buy an obviously superior article if 


he can get something, that also serves 


its purpose, for a few cents less. 

In some cases, it may be possible 
to create new tastes and habits; Coca- 
Cola, for example, was virtually un- 
known in Europe a few years ago and 
can now be found everywhere from 
Norwav to Sicilv. A manufacturer 
mav have to spend a great deal of 
time and money on introducing a new 
product and’he will have to make a 
thorough study of European advertis- 
ing media. which differ widely from 
those in Canada and the U.S. In some 


an manufacturer will 
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Fe ° 
Your investments 
take no vacation 







Your investments are at work for you the 





vear round. But in view of constantly chang- 





ing conditions. securities require supervi- 





sion in and out of season. 





While engrossed with your vacation — or 





your vocation—it will pay vou to mail us a 





list of your holdings. We will complete a 
comprehensive survey of your securities and 
keep you posted on any developments 





which affect vour investments. 





Your inquiry by mail will be answered 
promptly. but better still. why not come 
in and talk over your situation with us. In 
the meantime. write or telephone for a copy 
of our booklet “Investments.” 
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Gold & Dross 


Giant Yellowknife 


e) 1 WOULD appreciate your advice 
on the following. | bought Giant 
Yellowknife recently at $10 a share. 
In view of a possible peace in Korea 
do vou think it wise to sell now or 


wall H. M., Toronto. 


Peace, in our opinion, would be 
good news tor the gold mines, and 
over the longer term good news tor 
the stock market as a whole. It could 
bring reductions in both taxes and 
costs to the gold mining industry. 

Giant should be one of the first to 
reflect any change in operating costs, 
now estimated at $24.60 per ton. With 
proved ore reserves of 1,641,000 tons, 
Giant can continue milling at the 
present rate of 700 tons per day for 
the next 6!2 vears. Now that the ex- 
pansion program has been completed, 
it appears that the mine is operating 
profitably. Present estimates indicate 
net profits for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 could reach 40 cents per 
share. 

Market action has been limited 
since the first of the year, with the 
price moving between 11.75 and 9.15. 
Now that dividend payments have be- 
gun, it is possible for the stock to 
attempt a move through the 1951- 
1952 high of 13 en favorable news. 
Selling here. at 9.50, does not seem 
advisable. 


Grandines Mines 


8 I SHALL appreciate your opinion 
on Grandines Mines Ltd., which 
1 bought at SO cents in expectation 
of its proving a worthwhile develop- 
ment.—R,. F., Montreal. 


The possibilities of this lead-zinc- 
silver prospect developing into some- 
thing worthwhile seem rather dim at 
the present time. With 3,225,005 of 
the authorized shares issued and $91.- 
829 in the treasury at last July's re- 
port, some form of a reorganization 
appears necessary to bring the proper- 
ty into production. 

Considering that at the present 
prices tor lead and zinc established 
companies are not doing too well, this 
property would have to have excep- 
tionally rich values to become a pro- 
fitable operation. Selling seems advis- 


able. 


Cassiar Asbestos 


SB 1 HAVE some Cassiar Asbestos 
which cost me $4. Should 1 hold 

this stock? Buy more or sell now? 

/ Toronto. 

At the present market price of 7, 
Cassiar seems rather fully priced at 
this time. From the management's 
estimate of possible earnings, on a 
S$00-ton per day basis, of 70 cents per 
ton before taxes and write-offs, this 
price is in line with what can be ex- 
pected for the next few years. 

While Cassiar has a considerable 
deposit of high grade asbestos, for 
which a market ts assured, the world 





market for lower grades of asbes 
fibres has steadily weakened. 

Due to the long haul, by truck ; 
rail from the mine to a seaport, frei: 
costs are expected to run about $60-> 
per ton to Vancouver. Mining, mil 
and freight rates may make all but : 
highest grades uneconomical to n 
and thus limit production. 

These factors have been reflectec 
the market action of the stock. Sir 
the high of 9.50 was recorded 
March, the stock has declined stead 
with considerable distribution evid 
above 7.50. At the end of April, 1 
Toronto Stock Exchange reported t 
3,600,000 shares of the authorized - 
million had been issued. 

The chart pattern now indicates t 
an advance above 7.50 would be v« 
difficult and the recent break to ¢ 
suggests lower prices are possib 
Further selling could carry the pric 
down to about 4.50. Thus you wo 
be wise to take your profit. 


t/tex Oils 


i COULD YOU give an opinion 

Altex Oils. | had thought it / 
promise, but market action does 
seem to corroborate this view. Is 
a safe stock to hold?—W. H. 
Ottawa. 


At 30 cents Altex has suffered 
66° decline from the high of * 
cents. From the limited amount ot 
formation we possess on this cor 
pany, which shows a 10° interest 
one Woodbend well and a 33% 
terest in one Redwater well togethe: 
with varying interests in four cappe: 
gas wells, this price does not seem 
indicate that an undervalued posit 
has been reached. I suggest you 
grade your position by switching 1 
a company with large reserves 
working capital. 


Hayes Steel 


* PLEASE GIVE me an analysis 
Hayes Steel Products Ltd. 
you think an increase in the divide 
is likely in the next year or t 
Would the company be eligible to 5 
a tax free dividend from undistribu 
surplus if the directors so saw 
Would you consider the stock a g 
speculative investment?—C. W. F 

Orillia, Ont. 


The activities of Haves Steel 
geared mainly to the automotive 
dustry. As many observers cons! 
car production has reached a peak 
seems unlikely that earnings and d 
dends will increase considerably ¢ 
the next few years. 

The company could pay a divide 
out of surplus by paying an inco: 
tax of 15 and then issuing a pret 
red stock and redeeming it. The s 
plus of $4,989,716, reported for 
year ending July 31, 1952, does 
appear excessive. 

At the current price of 3412. 
stock appears rather high for a spe. 
ulative advance. The present divide 
of $1.50 affords a yield of o 
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for those seeking increased income .. . 
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WOK MURRAY & CO. 





























































































will improve 
your product 


AS a Imagination in 

“7 0 DESIGNING . .. 
Pr ea creates sales-appeal 
a for your product! 


Special skill in 


-X\ A’ ) 7 
cuts costs for =e =< 
eo 


your product! 


_e Know-how in 


Lite rast MACHINING eee 


SA ) speeds production 
SSX 
mas of your product! 


Facilities for lh 


FABRICATING... ~ \) 


put more profit a) et 


into your product! 


The highly developed technical 
skills and experience of our experts, 
combined with our complete plant 
facilities, from designing through 
production and finishing, are avail- 
able to help you take advantage 
of the lightness, strength and dur- 
ability of versatile magnesium. Write 
our Toronto sales office—find out 
how the light touch will improve 
your product 


Neur \Wwlors 
Arr) 


320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
Subsidiary of Dominion Magnesium Limited. 





M°COLL- FRONTENAC OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED 





‘PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 






NO. 28” 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
Dividend of $1.00 per share being at 
t rate of 4 per cent per annum has 
been declared on the 4% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of McColl-Frontenac 
Oil Company Limited for the quarter 
ending June 30 1953 payable July 
30, 1953, to sh 1olders of record at 
the close of bu ‘ss on June 30, 1953 


By Order of the Board 


FRED HUNT, F.CI1IS 
Secretary 
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Ashley & Crippen 


CHARLES DALTON: Sales have been stimulated. 


Who’s 


Who in Business 


—————————_ 


¥ JUST OVER a century ago, encour- 
m aged by the popularity of his 
Ontario, 

York- 


home-made ale in London, 
fom Carling, an immigrant 
shire farmer, built a brewery. 

The brewerv no longer stands, but 
if old Tom still alive (he died 
in 1880) he would be gratified to find 
that the beer that bears his name can 
now be bought in his native York- 
shire. Carling Breweries Limited, with 
plants or brewing facilities in Shef- 
field, England: Cleveland, Ohio; To- 
Waterloo and Montreal, is 
probably the only firm to brew in 
three countries. 


were 


ronto, 


In the last decade the ¢ arling pro- 
has SOO per 


and is still rising. 


duction increased cent 
In 1945, a newcomer to the indus- 
try. Lt.-Co]. Charles Osborne Dalton, 
joined Canadian Breweries Limited, 
was transferred to its subsidiary, Carl- 
ing’s, the following s Sales 
Manager and rose rapidly through the 
company. Eighteen months ago he 
became President, and now conducts 
operations from a small office in the 
century-old east-end building which 
houses the brewery’s Toronto staff. 
Charles Dalton at 43 years of age 
is a well-proportioned (5S’ 10”, 173 
pounds) active man with the 
bearing of a soldier. (He earned the 
DSO on D-Day for his courage on the 
Normandy beaches — an action in 
which he was seriously wounded.) He 
is a neat dresser with an affinity for 


year as 


erect 


the navy blue blazer which often iden- 
tifies the tennis player. He plays 
whenever business duties permit. 

Carling’s President, the son of a 
grocery broker, started as a clerk 
with the Bank of Montreal, later join- 
ed the family for a four- 
year spell, and spent the immediate 
pre-war Vears as salesman for a whole- 
sale food firm, “dashing madly about 
Ontario” in a black Ford car. 

By the time he went on active serv- 
ice with the Queen’s Own Rifles of 
Canada in 1939, he had been married 
five years, and today has three chil- 
dren—Jane Anne, 15, Christopher 7, 
and 16-month-old Ian. Although his 
Army days are probably over, he is 
keenly interested in military history 
and collects literature and pictures 
concerning his old regiment. 

Actually, the growth of Carling’s 
has been such over the past few years 
its President has had little time for 
anything but work. Stimulating the 
sales of one thing or another has been 
virtually a life-long interest with him 
and his enthusiasm and optimism 
affect all his employees, who are 
kept constantly informed of the com- 
pany s activities. 

“We don’t keep anybody in the 
dark about anything in this firm,” 
says Mr. Dalton. “We try to keep 
everybody aware that more sales in- 
crease not only the company’s pros- 
perity but that of every worker in it.” 

JOHN WILCOCK 
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THE SUN 1S EVERYWHERE 





INSURANCE 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD 


Robert P. Simpson, Manager for Canada 


15 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





CONSOLIDATED PRESS 
LIMITED 


CLASS “A” DIVIDEND NO. 47. | 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
THAT at a meeting of the D1- 


rectors of Consolidated Press | 
Limited, held on June 8th, | 
1953, a dividend of Sixteen | 


and One Quarter (1614) cents | 
per share on the Class “A” | 
Shares of the Company was de- 
clared payable July Ist, 1953, | 
to shareholders — of record 


June 16th, 1953 
By Order of the Board 


WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, Q.C 
Secretar } | 


Toronto, Ontario 
June 8th, 1953 


eS 





THE CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


Dividend No. 266 


NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDE ‘I 
OF THIRTY CENTS per share on the pi ¢ 
up Capital Stock of this Bank has b 
declared for the quarter ending 3lst . 
1953 and that the same will be payable 
the Bank and its Branches on and a'‘tée 
SATURDAY, the FIRST day of AUGI5! 
next, to Shareholders of record at the c ¥¢* 
of business on 30th June 1953. The Tran: ‘¢: 
Books will not be closed. 


By Order of the Board 


N. J. McKINNO? 
General Mane ze’ 







Toronto, 29th May 1953 
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The Business View 





8 ALMOST a quarter of a million 
words were uttered in prepared 
ddresses at the recent annual meeting 
) of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
) ,ociation. Here are some excerpts: 


K. A. Gardner, Assistant General 
Vanager, Canadian Bank of Com- 
nerce—What of the good taxpayer? 


Ay { think he may be said to have duties 
YS vhich go beyond the mere prompt 


payment of his just tax indebtedness. 


RANCE He should if possible keep himself 
ntormed, not just in regard to rates, 


schedules and the upper limit of de- 

juctible items, but also as to the basis 

‘or Canada nd consequences of current mone- 

.and be pre- 

pared if necessary to substitute for 

his grumbling generalizations some 
rticulate and specific criticism. 


EAST iary and fiscal policy. . 


R. W. Byers, General Manager, 
Ontario Safety League.—It is not un- 
common in business and industry to 
conduct full scale investigations in- 
to the use of paper clips and rubber 
bands because stationery expense has 
jumped $500; vet direct accident 
costs of $5,000 over and above in- 
surance premiums in a 1[S-car fleet 
go unnoticed because management 
has not demanded a clear accounting 
of accident costs. Do you know how 
much traffic accidents are taking 
from your balance sheet each year? 


J. R. White, President, Imperial 
Oil Ltd.—The belief that because 
there was a stock market decline fol- 
owing the Malenkov peace manoeu- 
vres, it followed that business and 
the economy had something to feat 
from peace is nothing short 
of deplorable. Such a_ view boils 
down to acceptance of the utterly 
false notion that business prosperity 
depends on war and preparation for 
var, hence industry wants war . 





ESS. 


| 
| 


JO. 47 Lacking anything to the contrary, 
it becomes easy for people to point 
SIVEN to factories and other “achiev ements” 
the Di t wartime. They see them as addi- 
Sia | tions to industry resulting from war. 
os oth There they are, large as life. But no- 
< : | body can point to the expansion that 
ormteen was prevented, to the factories which 
) cents vere not permitted to be built be- 
ss A | ause a war Was going on 
was de- The 1939 war showed. for ex- 
1955, imple, that our economy needed a 
record shot of inflation and a dose of con- 
fidence. These came with the war, but 
aii t was they that were needed, not war. 
N GC J. R. Petrie, Jones, Heward, & Co., 
cretar) Vontreal—It should not be forgotten 


hat the public welfare and social 
security program of the modern 
| velfure state goes a long way towards 
+ ichieving social justice . . . the re- 
distribution of wealth and income 


ANK OF | 
, should) be incidental to taxation 


; ither than a fundamental objective 
to be written into the revenue-raising 
program, lest both golden’ eggs 
ind the goose be destroyed. In the 
Canadian tax system, which is hard- 

designed consciously to break up 
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. A ecg ST amily fortunes, we have had the all- 
The Tran: !e 0-familiar results of the impact of 


uccession duties and income taxes 
MN Many economic enterprises, par- 
icularly family and private corpora- 
ons. Any virtue attached to a “fair” 


McKINNO? 
eral Maneze’ 


urday Nish 
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redistribution of wealth and income 
is more than offset when taxation 
forces the liquidation of productive 
business enterprises. 


C. E. Carson, Director, Imperial 
Oil, Ltd.—Appraisal of the ability of 
men is admittedly a delicate matter. 
No one likes to feel he is being an- 
alyzed by his superiors, yet that sort 
of thing has to go on wherever there 
is an employer and an employee. In 
the larger organizations, where some- 


what formal procedures are neces- 
sary, it is vital to let it be known that 
this is done not to establish an elite— 
but to make absolutely certain that 
no person’s qualifications for ad- 
vancement or need for training is be- 
ing overlooked. 


J. E. Hanna, National Research 
Council of Canada—Those of you 
who eat at cafeterias must frequently 
have been bothered, as I have, by the 
fact that your coffee is almost always 





KEY TO FACES: 


dollars. 


some of Canada’s new 


remember 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


later years. Rely on him! 


Base: The Spirit of Life Insurance. 
ed by a policyholder. is put here beeause in a 


A trained life underwriter, representing one 
of the more than 50 Canadian, British and 
United States life insurance companies in 
Canada, will gladly help you plan for your 
family’s security and your own needs in 


lukewarm by the time you drink it. 
However, we have added a very 
simple feature which guarantees that 
at least the temperature of your cafe- 
teria coffee will be satisfactory when 
you come to drink it. 

' The foct on the bottom of the 
saucer is designed to mate with the 
top of the cup, like this. so if vou 
wish you may put the saucer on top 
of the cup and carry your cafeteria 
tray to the table where you are going 


to eat without fear of it sliding off. 


2 


PALEFACE 


TOTEM POLE 
(with 2oy important 
yu ad the bade!) 


Top: This man represents The Spirit of Build- 
ing—especially the building of homes. schools. 
roads. power plants and other useful develop- 
ments often financed by invested life insurance 


Second from top: Here is The Spirit of Health, 
as promoted through medical research pro- 
jects aided by life insurance companies. These 
projects support sciences war against polio. 


cancer. heart disease and processes of aveing. 


Third from top: The Spirit of Employment is 
symbolized by this worker. He might be any 
of the thousands of workers with good jobs in 
factories. which life 
insurance dollars have helped to create. 


represent. 


certain sense all the others depend upon him. 
It is money from his premiums. invested by his 
life insurance company. that so often helps 
them serve you in all these useful wavs. 


So, if you are a life insurance policyholder. 
you are more than a good pro- 
vider for your family. Youre also a Very 
Important Person who is helping to make 
Canada a better land to live in! 





THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN CANADA 


“It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance” 


L353FM 



























































& Torsnto Established 1894 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Kindergarten to University Entrance 





nodernizec 
is. Spaci 
1 grounds. Usual 


Music, Dramatics, 








OBTAINABLE FROM ALL 
CANADIAN PACIFIC AGENTS AND MOST BANKS 














| 
Dog tired? Feel good again Lp | 
with a cool bottle of clear, ae EE 4s | 
light Old Vienna Beer. yu 
| - 3 -— a wet 
wT) 7 
13 OLD VIENNA TREATS YOU RIGHT 
ba. 


Export Opportunities 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 
to other European nations, it natur- 
ally prefers to Import from them. 

In France, the trade 
liberalization is one of the slowest. 
Chances are that it will get 
betore it gets better. The balance of 
external as shocking 
i State as the internal budget. Because 
import restrictions, French 
protected 
from outside competition and pro- 
duce inefficiently. Taxation is sky- 
high and lation permanent 
economy. Even exports 
have been falling off lately because 
of high prices. Yet, the over-all living 
standard is not low. In fact, it is cur- 
rently 6 per cent above pre-war, when 
the financial health of France 
incomparably better than it is now. 

There is one field in which Cana- 
dian manufacturers may have an un- 
suspected opportunity of doing more 
business in Europe. Large defence 
purchases are currently being made 
all over Europe, and since they are 
financed trom. dollar funds 
marked for that purpose, there are no 
difficulties with currency restrictions. 

Some Canadian firms have already 
appointed resident agents in Paris for 
the sole purpose of bidding for 
SHAPE contracts and one of them 
was recently successful in landing a 
million-dollar contract for communi- 
cations equipment. In addition to 
Supreme Headquarters in Paris, there 
are subordinate commands of SHAPE 
in Naples, Smyrna. Oslo and Ger- 


many who accept bids for transport 


process of 
Worse 
payments is in 


of heavy 


n1 ‘thirer loroel 
anufacturers are targel\ 





fea- 
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ear- 


saan seh Sees 
equipment, €iec- 


tronic parts and app'iances and the 


building materials, 
Services of engineering 
While it is true that American firms 
rule, better connections 
these many are too 
at home to bother much about 
them and procuring officers are usu- 
ally quite ready to 
trom outside the U.S. 
Some of the national 
of Europe are holding dollars from 
NATO’s common pool of currencies, 
which they can spend fairly freely for 
NATO-approved purposes. Of the 
dollar funds earmarked by the United 
offshore 
largest part is to be spent in Europe. 
but where the materia!s are not avail- 
ible there, the orders can go to other 


including Canada. Some- 


consultants. 


have, as a 
with 
bus\ 


agencies, 


consider offers 


governments 


States for purchases. the 
I 


countries, 
ee Eur ae lant oc 
imes a urop an pia it gets 


; 
contract for defence material. 


a dollar 
but has 
to import parts in order to complete 
instances, a Canadian 


business by 


In such 

inufacturer can get the 
keeping in touch with the contractors 
selling them directly 
likely that Canada will 
become an important supplier of 
ed manufactured products to Eu- 
rope in the near future. European 
purchasing power is too low, tastes 
too different and competition 
too keen—not to mention the prob- 
lems of convertibility and trade bal- 
ances—but there are still far 
opportunities than is commonly real- 
ized. It may well be worth an effort 
to exploit them more systematically. 
if only to lav the foundations for the 
future. when European markets may 


once again be easily accessible 


Europe and 


| iS not 


local 


more 





Chess Problem 


s IN DR. W. H. BETTMANN’S “B 
sontask” three-move = self-m 
White has to reply similarly to 
of a single b 




























































tour 
Pawn. 
Farst, to convey a general un 


promotions 


standing of the involved situation, 
author has recourse to a minor 
motion key, which essentially pins 
QkKtP and at the same time ay 
guarding the white QR. Then, 
is policy tor Black to avoid play 
RxR mate, his only play is with 
advanced Pawn. After its promot 
Via a capture, Most moves of the | 
moted piece lead to its simple capt 
leaving Black only the said RxR n 
for his third move. 

White: K on QRS: Q on KR3: F 
on QR6 and KR2: B on KKtl: 4K 
on KBI and KR&: Ps on QR7, Qk:- 
QB3, QBS, K4. KB7, KR4 and KR: 
Black: K on QB3:; R on QKt3; Ps 
QkKt2, QB2 and KB7. White s- 
mates in three. 

Problem No. 19 by Kk. A. L. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 


Kub 





White—Nine 


White to play and mate in tw 
In the four variations of the “B 
sontask” problem below, we nar 
that indic 
with the 


Pieces. 


down to. the 
White’s need to follow 
promotions: 


play 


1. P-R&8(B). PxB(Q); 2. P-B&(C 
QxKt or QxPch (Q-Ktl; 3. Qx€ 
3. P-KtSch, QxP mate. 

1. P-R8(B), PxB(R); 2. P-B8&( 
RxKt or R-Ktl: 3. RxR, RxR m 

1. P-R&8(B). PxB(B); 2. P-B&( 


BxP: 3. BxB, RxR mate. 
|. P-R8(B). PxB(Kt); 2. P-B* 
(Kt), KtxQ: 3. RxKt. RxR mate 


In the first variation White n 
promote to a Q in order to guard 
OBS. Q6 and QKt8 

In the second variation White n 
promote to a R in order to guard 
KBI and QKt8. Recapturing on kK 
with this new R avoids guarding 
OR: the point 

In the third White n 
promote to a B to guard his QBS 
Q6. Recapturing on QBS with 
B avoids giving a check: 


variation 


new 
point 
In the fourth variation White n 
promote to a Kt to put an extra gt 
on Q7. as his Q falls; the point. 
Solution of Problem No. 18 
Kev-move 1. Kt-Kt3, threaten 
2. Q-K4 mate. If Kt-Q3; 2. BxP m 
If Kt-Q5; 2. QxB mate. If Kt- 
2. R-KtS mate. If Kt-B5; 2. C 
mate. If KKt else; 2. RxP mate 
BxR; 2. KtxP mate. “CENTA 
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TANYA MOISEIWITSCH: Stage and Shakespeare 





Conversation Pieces 


R ECENTLY French writer Colette celebrated her 

r 80th birthday. We were reminded of the event by the arrival 
of Canadian Margaret Bannerman in Toronto for a 

few days’ visit. Miss Bannerman flew in from San Francisco, 
Where the vear’s tour of Gigi had closed. This naughty play 

is an adaptation of a Colette novel; Miss Bannerman 

plaved the role of the Aunt, who arranges an “establishment” for 
her niece, only to find later that the young man 

proposes marriage. The play has been filmed in France; 


is shortly to be done in Hollywood. 


Another Frenchwoman promises to reveal her age. Friends 
claim that Mistinguette, too, is at least 80. But, unlike 
Colette. the famous dancer has refused to acknowledge age 
Now she is writing her memoirs, and intends to include he 


birth date, as well as details of her life and loves. 


Coty has the answer to summer heat, in a new Solid Cologne 
It comes in a purse-size stick, in Coty’s famous four 
fragrances: L’Aimant, L’Origan, Emeraude and Paris. 


Heading their organizations: Mrs. Mary Owens, of Winnipeg. 
elected worthy grand matron of the Grand Chapter 

of Manitoba, Order of the Eastern Star, at the 31st annual 
session; Mrs. Ruth Reid, dietitian of the Bank of 

Montreal, Montreal. elected President of the Canadian Dietetic 
Association; Mrs. Galt Durnford. re-elected President of 

the Ladies’ Committee of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


Margaret Aitken. will not be the only woman seeking election 


as a Progressive Conservative candidate in Toronto in the 


next Federal election. Mrs. Irene McBrien. who has 
served nine terms as a school trustee, decided to go after 
the PC nomination for the Parkdale riding and 


won it from two male opponents 


Cheap rent: a blast on a horn is all the rent due the Queen 


for one Scottish estate 


The fresh strawberry season will soon be over. which 


reminds us that too many people have forgotten how delicious 


this fruit can be with biscuit dough. We suggest 


sliced (not crushed) berries. sprinkled with sugar, laid over 
I : 
rich biscuit dough and rolled up jelly-roll stvle. Curve 


and shape on greased cookie sheet. Bake and 


serve with strawberry sauce 


What does the ideal secretary wear? “A suit said Jeanette 
Janvrin, selected as Britain’s perfect secretarv. A guest 
of Dictaphone, she met cool Toronto weather in a grey lightweight 


woo! suit. by English Jaeger’s 


Married this Saturday: Judy Drope. daughter of Mrs. Kathleen 
Drope. the new President of the National IODE. to 


Bruce ¢ k. of Hamilto storic St. Mark’s Anglic 
Church at Niagara-on-the-Lake: Constance Shink. daughter 
Lt.-Co Georges H. Shink QC to Jacques Allevn 

both of Quebec ¢ 

Ad ind | Dache designers womens fashions 
nave stepped tc le Mens el \ SUK TO d 
shantung s for males 

Weddings: Shirley Diana Ald Squire, of Mexico ¢ 


Les Concerts Svmphoniques. Montreal. to Gino Lorcini. 

of Manchester. England; Elizabeth Murray, L.Mus, RCAD, of 
Toronto, daughter ot Rev. George Murray. of Westfield. NB, 

to Gordon B. Coll, son of Rev. Dr. Norman Coll, OBE, 


ot Ottawa: Marjorie Joan Doucette, a 1952 Ca gary debutante, 





to Bernard William Hanna, of Calgary 
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YR STREET WEST 
TORONTO 


Qe a 


Meciaaoure~ 


Bridal Department, 
KI. 9549 


Accessory Department, 
MI. 7636 


Store, MI. 4969 


BRANKSOME HALL 


1953 — Our Golden Jubilee Year 
A Residential 
and Day School 
for Girls 


10 Elm Avenue 
Toronto 


Junior and Honour f= 
Matriculation : 
or School —Art — Music—Home 
Secretarial Course — 
Pool—Skiing at School 
ising 50 acres — Skating. 
property consists of eight 
gs, Modern class-rooms, 3 Res- 
1 10 acres of land 
nces September 9th. 
on necessary. 
alendar write the Principal 


M. READ, M.A., LL.D. 


ntario 
Omi 


Ollege 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 


Grades 1 to 
ind Vo 
Valuable entrance 
scholarships. 


Write for prospectus. 


REV. S. L. OSBORNE 


B.A., B.D, Mus. D., 
Principal 
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Montreal Fashions Visit 


Laurentian Resorts 
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urday Nich! 


You might turn sour on one. ( 
Wanting this might make one go to 


June 27, 1953 


ACTION Separates 

of viscose linen, 
from Fairway, 
hutton trimmed. skirt 
and sleeveless 

louse. Photographed 
on putting green 
ront of the Alpine 
Inn, Ste. Margueri:e. 
Ohtainable at 

Alton Lewis. 





It's Only Half Finished 


Loutls AND DoroTHy CRERAR 


ACROSS 


How the farmer mi 
he iron is hot (4,3,5 
This branch of the family evidently 
dn't start early (7 
Responsible for a decrease in 


moon- 





(é 

I > a chump he conceals it (4) 

\y, there it is, as Hamlet said, but it 
kes a little science to find it in the 








rest {O) 
n it be advisable to visit Dr 
inc if you have one. (4) 
Does it help you to see if you're bit- 
off more than you can chew? (8) 
He came to court as a bewildered tour- 
and lost his head. (6) 


lby might have been sold by the 
in disguise. (6) 














Jespite Haydn's work, Genesis doesn't 
ve him credit for it. (8) 

The way that 15s walk? (4) 

hey leave you wide open for one who 





Jump down your throat (5) 
S circus keeps its performers on the 


imp (4 











mor 


uw 


DOWN 


I take claret to compose one. (7) 
Learning holds the power to do it (4) 


The cockney's greeting to Catherine, 


perhaps, may put her in her place. (8) 
Expression of one who gets the dole? 
(6) 

Well, you shouldn't have any! (4) 
This exploration, though without food 


may find it in the enc (7) 
Where the heart is worn out through 
lack of reserve? (6) 


Sounds as if he can't Keep secrets, 
but he may Keep account of yours. (6) 
He rises in revolt. most ardently. (5) 
Certainly not top brass, but they start 
things bcoming (5) 

Theseus was given a build-up on twi 
of them (8) 

Maybe the dawn came up like thunder 
when this of Peel was on view (6) 
Brown appears to have been a gentle- 
man. (7) 

Les dies from doing nothing in archaic 
fashion. (7) 

You'll get this if you consider it close- 
ly (6) 

Where to get the sun as a change 
from our winters (6) 

These hills may look like mountains 
under magnification. (4) 
The detachment o! your 
perhaps. (4) 


neighbour 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1. Chatterbox 
6. Duet 
10. Infield 11. Chattel 
12. Wallpaper 
14. Serai 15. Glasses 
17. Cosmos 19. Smacks 
21. Arbiter 24. Annie 
25. Murmurous 
27. Kitchen 
28. Gehenna 
29. Ears 
30. Mouthpiece 
DOWN 


Chinwags 
Awful 
Thespis 
Rod 
Occur 


“Ue Whe 





13. Pests 

16. Axminster 

17. Chair 

18. Brisbane 

20. Créche 

21. Air 

22. Brush-up 

23, 8. Walkie-talkie 
25. Mango 
26. Ounce 
2 Gut 
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WITH ELIZABETH ARDEN’S 
SUN PREPARATIONS 


ARDENA SUN PRUF LOTION 

promotes a smooth golden tan; gives a 
protective screen against sun. Non- 
sticky, non-oily—salt water will not 


wash it off. 1.50 


SUN PRUF CREAM — 
from 


ARDENA 
fluffy vanishing type protects 
burning*. Excellent powder base. A 
boon for men as it protects bald 


heads. 1.65 


{RDENA SUNTAN OIL 
ages a superb bronze tan. For men as 
39 and 1.90 


encour- 


well as women, i 


excellent for dry skin. Gives a high 


{RDENA SUN GELEE 


glossy tan and filters out the sun's burning ravs*. 1.90 


How to keep as fair as vou like 


1RDENA SUN BLOC LOTION 
\ light non-oily lotion type; 


keeps the skin fair: prevents 


both tanning and burning*. stavs 


on in water. 2.50 


to keep legs flawlessly smooth; the one depilatory, safe, 


SLEEK 
fragrant and easy to use. 1.65 tube. 


1 wax depilatory: smoothly 


ELECTRA WAN if vou preter 


hair from arms and legs, 5.50 


Refill, 2.75 


removes unsightly 


tint vour legs a sunny hue. Cooler than 


VELVA LEG FILM 
tI} 


: ; 
stockings, smoother than silk, more durable than nylons! Stavs 


. aed 
on even while swimming. |.25 


{RDENA EIGHT HOUR CREAM ~ soothes skin and lips after 
Excellent for problem skin and brittle sun- 
dried hair and sealp. 1.605, 2.75 


*W hen applied according to directions 


g 
SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


unwise exposure 


53500-G 















































































Theatre Designer 


§ FROM London to Canada 


car cargo ship: that was the 


te 









































Tanya Moiseiwitsch chose to 
to get to the Shakespearean Fes 
in Stratford, Ont. “It was restful 
explained. 

“Restful” is the word that desc 
Miss Moiseiwitsch herself. She 
quietly, hands relaxed in her lap 


moves quietly and = gracetully: 7 
there was a quiet purposefulnes ‘ 
she went around Toronto, to see 
the costumes she had designed fi. 
Festival plays were coming alo: 

\ 


Her home in London, on § 
Street, is simple and unpretent 
She does not even have a large st 
her work being mostly done 5 
stage, at the theatre. As a designc 
theatre costumes she has few ea 
But she does not design her 
clothes; she claims she hasn‘t 
time. Indeed, you get the impres: 
that she does not care particu e: \ 
what she wears. When asked «> 
her favorite colors were, she 
without certainty, “Dark shade, 
guess.” She is 5 feet 612 inches * 
but her preference for flat heels mex: te 
her look shorter. 

Unlike so many people in the 
who like nothing better than \& 





periment in the kitchen, she is 1 R 
good cook. “Recipes _ territs 
Things get burned while I'm rea 
what to do. But a favorite desse: 
one left over from childhood—ste < 

sly pears. vanilla ice cream, with ( 

Summerizing chocolate sauce and garnished Se 
blanched almonds, but it’s too H. 
tening.” | 

Se 


Miss Moiseiwitsch was born in| 
don, England, to a violinist mot 


and a pianist father, the tan 
Benno Moiseiwitsch. “I was allege 


& THE SWEATER SE 


...a cool, cropped pullover 


have said, at a very early age, t 
preferred my music box to my 
ents’ plaving. Later on, I was tauz 
the harp but gave it up for the p 
But I was not up to concert pite 
either instrument.” She also took 
let lessons but “never worked 
enough to gain professional stand 
Second best is not for her. 

“I moved from one English sch« 
another; paid attention when we 
literature or history. And I 
extra music and dancing at the 
pense of mathematics and hoe: 
The only examination I ever p 
was for drawing. This started an 
which steadily grew as my intere: 
the theatre increased.” 

She spent several years at Lon, 
Central School of Arts and (¢ ts 
where costume designing was pi 
the course. Then she trained 
Old Vic Theatre, as a scene pi 
Now she is an authority on 
Shakespearean period and has 
tumed most of the big Englis! 
ductions. Oddly, Richard Il 
came her way until the Stratfor | 


with high-rising turtle neck— 
a classic cardigan. 


From a select collection of 


sweaters at EATON'’S — 





top fashion for active 


and attractive moments. 


vitation. 

The other Stratford play, All ; 
That Ends Well, is to be donc 3 
modern dress. Miss Moiseiwitsc $ F 
designed the costumes for it, too. As & T 
she and Dr. Tyrone Guthrie tog-'%* fF  SYny 
are responsible for the Str 






EATON’S —CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST-TO-COAST Stage, so startingly original 
Bun make theatre history. tt 
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Pass the Udder Udder 


s MY FRIEND MISS A. IS Convinced 
that everv current upset and dis- 
rbance, from the New England tor- 
idoes to the British Columbia elec- 
ons. is caused by the atomic tests in 
Nevada 

“How else do vou account for the 
tact that intelligent people 
e ready to support anvthing as out- 


Social Credit theorv? 


otherwise 


rageous as the 
he asked 


‘What is the Social Credit theorv?” 


| asked 
I haven't the faintest idea.” Miss 
\ Se L 


Rud e parrot. stirring on his 
to clear his throat. and 
uicklv. “The people 
simplv have 


to find some alternative to Socialism 


udder udder. 


Over to mv udder brudder.” said 
Rudvard 
It’s provdaDi\ nN ler Of Tavs OF 
tlio Or sometning tnat affects 
the cle structure of the brain 
went o raising her voice 
(rherwise. Now do VO accour tor 
Se ( McCarthy d the Reverend 
Hewlett Johnson? How do you ex- 
Dorothy Thompson's suppor 
I I 
Senator Taft?’ 
Of the cow th we once had us 
And the name of her was Gladys 





Ve SNOOk ne cage vig OUS 
I Se t dow empn C \ I 
) OC r - Osel u Sf tne rer T 
! ging continued f ttle, tne 
s eC nto ais guisnadie 
e 1 wed Pv srience Afte 
e she br ot Q C 
t 2 it < Its S Gd 
Lord God of Hosts. w Wis 
Rudyard 
Vu cL » uu 
Look VOu Nave tne wrong ap- 
icTr ] Sa10 as Mss A. rose wrath- 





“Rudvard’s mind simply doesn't 


ike the connection between blas- 
and the broom closet. The in- 
gent approach to behavior-prob- 


Why dont vou 


constructive to 


S subdstituuor 


something 


yf 


In the end she found a piece « 


ttle-fish bone and. opening the cage. 


Rudvar 





ved it petween tne bars 


ed it listlessly and presently burst 
air 
She r u 27 S*1voO Ss 
And tne ne ghbors 4 bought 
tickets 
Let's go into the dinette where we 
have a little peace.” Miss A. said 


3 WE HAD a cup of tea, but Miss A 
seemed moody and upset I tried 
interest her in the problem of Mr 
ngman Rhee, bt t 
verted 
He has a mind like a piece of dirty 
tting paper.” she said suddenly 


Isn't that going too far?” J 


it she refused to be 


said 


June 27. 1953 


“Mr. Rhee may 
past, but after all— 

“] dont mean Svngman 
mean Rudyard.” Miss A said 
truth is. he and | 
thing in common. His tastes are 
tundamentally 

She stared moodily into the bottom 
of her cup. and there was another long 
lence. “Well. vou can hardly blame 
Mr. Rhee.” I said after a while. “if he 
eels that his country has been desert- 
ed in a moment of crisis and the only 
solution—" 


“The only solution is to donate him 


have a rather shad\v 
Rhee. I 
“The 


Navent single 


low.” 


S] 


to the local zoo.” Miss A. said 
When we returned to the living- 
room ten minutes later. the cage door 


stood open and Rudvard had vanished 
“He's gone!” Miss A. cried, and 

rushed to the open window. But there 

was no sign of Rudvard anvwhere. 


“Now don't 





Sald. 


- all Ub 











“well find him. He can't have gone 
far 
6 SHE sank tremblir e into the near- 
est chair. “] couldn't have closed 
the Cage door properly when ] put in 
he cuttle-fish bone.” she said and 
then he probab ¥ neard me taiking 
bout him and just opened the doc 
nd slipped away 
I bro ght her aspirin and ¢ box of 
Kleenex We find hin I said 
We'll put a description of him on the 








ed tle SOu ve 
sn ? voice and added a W 
Oh why do these terrible unexpected 
nings have t napper 
I shook my he I expect it t 
\ 2 to do with the atomic tes 
n I sa C 
I wouldn't be surprised,” Miss A 
said drearilv. taking another Kleenex 
And to think th it only an hour g 
ne was there singing his Neart u 
And then without any warning— 
“Boing Sald a voice under the 
da\-Dded 
We reached it simultaneously nd 
pulled up the fr “Rudvard.” Miss 
A. cried in rapture Hi, Oakhead 
he said coldly o 
She brought him out. smoothed 
down his feathers and put him bach 
safelv in the cage Afte mome 
ne began to c mb tne ¢ s nd the 
from a horizontal position took 
vain the ballad of Gladvs 
“Gladvs said ‘I'm upside dowr 
please what's the gag? 
Well, the reason why, said Pop 
so the cream w Ne On top 
And the cow said, ‘In that case it’s 


in the bag 
Oh-h, pass the udder udder 
Isn't he marvellous! 
He remembered every 31 pie Wwe 


He has amir d ke a steel ip! 


Mary Lowrey Ross 
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DESIGN 
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Superb version of a rare French antique, authentically copied in 
permanently finished bronzed metal 
will add lustre to traditional decor . 

for June brides with a flair for ‘‘something old 


Complete with a washable hand-sewn silk shantung shade, it is 28 
inches tall and priced at 


Many other unique reproductions from which to choose 
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This distinguished lamp 
will make an elegant gift 


74.95 Complete 


LINDSAY STUDIOS 
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2151 
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\CH POOLS 


BRAMPTON, ONT. 
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OFFICE SPECIALTY’S 
LINE IN ALL 

PRICE RANGES 
BEFORE YOU 

BUY! 


eo eeee i? 


deciding factor in 
purchasing office 
equipment, it only 
stands to reason that 
the best must be 
had for the 

money spent. 


Office Specialty’s 
complete line offers 
you the widest 
choice in styling and 
price, with no 


| 
Where cost is the 
sacrifice in quality. | 


You can always 
depend upon us. 


we make, sell, guarantee it 
e 


w 
OFFICE SPECIALTY 


Py (APY eae Fo. Leweelodl 





NEWMARKET, ONTARIO 
branches coast to coast 
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109. 298 Main St 


Hyannis Mass 
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# IN THE ISSUE Of SATURDAY NIGHT 
for June 29, 1918, The Front 
Page “leader” Was immed the 


were then vigor- 


United Farmers. who 


ously defending the right of farm 

bovs to be exempt from military 

service. SATURDAY NIGHT said. “The 
mers assume that 


United Far 


should be done by 





cit editorial, for another 
colum 1d quarter, cited specific 
cases in which farmers’ sons had been 
given eXemptions, even though some 
of them d held citv jobs until the 
\ 5 











United States These home-guard 

itriots” have largely disappearec 
f Our society today, although we 
fid have a brief flurry of anti-Japa 
nese hate fever during the last War. 
especially on the West Coast. This 


to the unrealistic and 


Government, 


was partly due 


njust attitude of the 











Years Ago This Week 


Saturday Night 


the Argyle and Sutherland Highland- 
and of the difficulty he had in 


ers, 


going on the stage to sing his hu- 
morous songs. True to show-business 
tradition. he did go back, and later 


on he took a small troupe and a por- 
table piano to the trenches, where he 
entertained the troops. 


It is probably safe to suppose that 


if all the books ever written on the 
Russian Revolution and its aftermath 
were piled between Brest-Litovsk and 


Potsdam, they would reach higher 
into the stratosphere than the latest 
Red rocket. Even in June, 1918, with 
the Revolution only a few months old, 
SATURDAY NIGHT said, “If don't 
|] causes and course of 
Revolution it will certainly not be 
lack books being written 


we 
know the rea 
the 
for aCK ol 
about it.” 
Russia 
maga- 
The 
Catherine 
The Russian 
Childe Dorr. 


There books 
reviewed in that issue of the 
zine, The Little Grandmother Of 
Russian Revolution by 
Breshkovsky, and /nside 
Revolut Rheta 

he first dealt mainly with a 
revolutionist’s experiences the 


Revolution, plus her subsequent disil- 


were two on 


on by 
book 


before 


usionment, while the second one was 
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BS Joa gushy little thing more concerned 
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ae ee “ _ eee with the Tzarina and Rasputin than 
DdDehind everv Vancouver fru yunte ' 
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j ; a - "s ene movement that was to enslave one- 
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Pre Ss LrOouYg We ire fey . . 1 1 
Chinese. ‘(Commun : Mase We do not share the nostalgic long- 
_ fil X A sus i A Ca. = 
E erso lave et »y Near Of an 
ct sm st Chinese 
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ings of thousands of our fellow citi- 
zens for the long-lost blacksmith’s 
shops. To us, they all smelled like 
charnel houses, and we were deathl\ 
afraid of being kicked in the teeth by 
either the horses or the smiths. The 
blacksmith shops disappeared into a 
void, but we know what happened to 
the blacksmiths: they all became 
the Navy during World 
War II. 

The Housing Committee of 
Ontario Government offered a 
prize tor “a solution to the housing 
problem”. Hasn’t anybody ever taken 
them up during the past 35 years? 
And a “bungalow style residence’ 
containing ten rooms was offered fo: 
sale in Oakville. Ontario. This little 
ten-room shack also contained a few 
extras that you'd never find in Mort- 
g today. such as 7s inch 
oak floors, quarter-cut oak doors and 
trim, reception hall, g room, 
living room wit a fireplace big 
enough to hold a ten-foot log. up- 


the 


$500 


gage Acres 


storage 


stairs balcony, five bedrooms, two 
baths. and manv other features that 
the modern suburbanite dreams of 


when he is trying to re-hang his doors 
or bail water from the top cellar step 

\ Savoyard touch was given to the 
Society section with the announce- 
ment that Prince Arthur of Connaught 
had arrived in Japan to present the 
Mikado with a British field marshal’s 
baton. When did the Japanese rule 
stop being a Mikado and become a 
mere Emperor? And while we are in 
a quizzing frame of mind, can any- 


bodv under 50 describe the article of 
women’s clothing called a “guimp”? 
g FROM the London Letter we learn 

that Germany 
of deliberately bombing Allied hospi 
tals in France, and that a seamen’s as- 
sociation in Britain had added anothe 
the “bovcott-Ger- 
many” reprisals they were saving unt 
after the This threatened bov- 
cott had, bv June, 1918, reached th 


1 


had been accused 


two months to 


War. 


Impressive total of five vears and 
eight) months The women mem 
bers of the First Aid Nursing 
Yeomanry Motor Ambulance Convo 


Fannies’ 
has 


approae 


had been christened “The 
The British mentality 
never taken an imaginative 


military 


to the naming of women’s servic 
units We've had ATS. CWACSs 
WACs, and WRCNS_ (pronounced 
“Wrens”) and WDs, but none wit 
a name as prettv as the America 
WAVES. But still, we should con 


sole ourselves with the fact that Can 
ada had unit in World War Tw 
nicknamed the “Fannies”, a 
with a secondary North America 


no 


WO! 


connotation. If there had been, th 
unit would have had the lowest re 
cruiting ratio outside the Kamikaz 
suicide service. and its membe 


would have developed a neurosis fro! 
wondering meant whe 
servicemen shouted at them 


what was 


1ovial 


from the rear. 
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Industrial Lubricants 





for every purpose 


In the Mining Industry 


A highly trained, experienced B-A staff is 
ready to assist vou in whatever your 


lubrication problem may be. B-A lubrication 


' engineers are expert in diagnosing the 
sat Py requirements of every type of machine 


for every sphere of service. Turn to B-A tor 


the best in modern Industrial Lubrication. 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


In Rails ay Transportation The largest oil company owned by Canadians 



















































THE CANADIAN OPEN 


At Scarboro Golf and Country Club in 
Toronto, an appreciative gallery follows 
every stroke with tense and eager interest 
as the world’s outstanding golfers com- 
pete for top place in this great sporting 
classic. The Canadian Open is a memor- 
able event for those who thrill to brilliant 
performance from tee to green. 


futomatic Transmission, 
Overdrive, white sidewall tires 
and fender skirts optional 

at extra cost when available, 


When the occasion calls for the finest. Monarch belongs—for 
Monarch is a masterpiece of modern automotive design. Whatever the setting, 
Monarch adds an extra touch of distinction to the scene, contributes an extra measure of 
satisfaction to the car owner who takes pride in possessing those things which are unmistakably 
above the average of quality and beauty. There’s a thrilling sensation of power that stems from the 
high-spirited performance of Monarch’s great 125-Hp. V-8 engine... a welcome feeling of 


relaxing comfort induced by Monarch’s superb engineering. its incomparable riding qualities 


a sense of supreme confidence inspired by Monarch’s amazing roadability and ease of handling. 


lvery road is a royal road when you drive a Monarch. 


Et berkous Monarch 


YOUR MONARCH DEALER WILL BE HAPPY TO ARRANGE A DEMONSTRATION AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 


CELEBRATING A HALF-CENTURY 
OF FINE CAR CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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